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'^PREFACE 


j/i ^sent voltmts has been planned and written with 
i, , : IV to ^e needs of studen^ beginning work in economic 
iu ;orf. For tMs reason matters have been included that 
aot lie strictly within the field of industrial history, 
t'ly the chapters dealing with agrarian questions, 
a; problems could hardly be deemed essential to the 
l;rsfanding ,of tile development of industry in the 
iiirital £ense„J)U?t ^ch material is ordinarily included in 
introductory c4urses in economic history even if the 
( Uvirse is described as “ industrial history.” This slight 
j;.. ■. iisistency in nomenclature tends to create some 
i.roifusibn "between the scope of the term “ industrial 
hi%tiory ” and" “ economic history ” in general. It is not, 
(>; couise, serious, but it is perhaps better that these 
loir.is sbould be used with some care in the titles of books. 
*'«'ictly speaking, industrial history is of no more than 
i-o-ordlnate impor|iance with agrarian history and com- 
uicff'iK. hiek^pr, though the problems of these phases of 
eC' fH.f.ic history are, relatively more difficult and ill- 
fiiitsl bo the capacities of an elementary class. The 
,'nsplusis currently laid -upon industrial history is thus 
:)>i/i'ojaghly justified upon jredagogical groxmds, but it 
rouM be unfortunate to allow ;(ihe expediency of this 
:ou|se to obscure the just proportions between the different 
fht^^ of the general field. 

The space devoted to the £rBt tbiee chapters may seem 
lisprot.ortionate to some, but it is believed that the text 
r| f jhapters will sufficiently explain their place in the 
bhr U it should be desired to confine attention more 
'■ely to England, it would" not be necessary for 
•■■I 5 to read the first two chapters, though the 
> r::. .:.erimtion of -the forms of industrial organization 
i 4-17) -> should in that case be pr&ented 'by the 
teacher. It„is believed that these chapters will prove 
faffealjErly useful in courses given with especial reference 
to %<^k in sociology and ipconomics as distinct from 
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purely de|criptive history. The slight departure from 
5ie. narroW nationalistic point of view that usually 
dominates |he writing of econon^c history ^akes the 
present vo%ne a compreheifeive survey of the general 

problems of industrial history ^ _ . t .i,*”. ^ 

The references for reading in connection with the text' 
represent personal experience with ola,sses, ^ and it ^ is 
believed that no books are recommended for use with 
classes that are not within tlfe compass of ordinary 
students. An attempt has been made to suggest reading 
along the line of all the varied interests presented^by the 
subject, so that each student may ^v^opportunity to 
give expression to his personal t&ste® Pains have been 
talcen to make the liste miflEioiently irftlusive to bring the 
student in touch with all the critical studies of ppmaxy 
importance, and as most of the works <mntem» biblio- 
graphies it would not be difS.cult to get in touch with 
the literature on each subject. • 

: In addition to the obligations to writem which are 
acknowledged in the text or in the notes, the author is 
greatly indebted to his coUeagues at ComelJ Umversity, 
most especiaUy to Professor A. A. Yo»ng, without whose 
encouragement and advice this book would aoT h^e been 
Wtteu. Professpt W. S’, Wilcox, ^^ofessor 0, Hw'gfL 
C^pbel have^^vdn me ttie btoefit of 
their advice on many points which involved some departure 
from conventional views. P wish also to exprm n^ 
obligations to Professor E. F. Gay, whose teaching was 
instrumental in the formulation of the problems ^ that 
have since then claimed my best attention. Whle it 
is not my intention to imply that he is in any way -r^^ 
sponsible for views expressed in the pr«srait_ volume, 
my work has been a dneot outcome of the stimulus * 

his teaching. - •>_ „ 

Ajbbott Patsoh ushkb 
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. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

CJIAPTER I 

FORMS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 

• I. SociALiatrs and Indxjstbial History 

When the G^man socialist Rodbertus began his studies 
of the history of inc^istry, it soon became evident that some 
considerable degree of continuity of develop- _ . . , 

ment eould be found. Forms of industrial mdustriaius- 
organization appeared in various places which 
could be arranges in logical sequence; beginning with simple 
forms and passing with miaute gradations to the highly com- 
plex forms of medern industrial society. The socialists were 
profoundly iaterested in the non-eapitalistic forms of organ- 
ization a«i^ i^the ^ot^; emergence of distinct classes of capi- 
talists and wa'ge-eamers. An economic interpretation of 
history began to develop which was profoundly influenced by 
the socialists though not 'confined to them. Many of the 
|jpa?ures of industrial history that appealed to them were 
the obvious superficial generalizations that would appeal 
to ^y casual inv^tigator. The logical progression of these 
forms of industrial organization made the schemes particu-, 
larly attractive to persons with theoretical interests. Gener- 
alizations ha-^^ thus become current in economic writing 
that aip-*largely.due to socialistic writers; they represent, 
ho’^ever, a superficial interpretation of hi^ory that possesses 
all the attractions of a plausible and simple account. The 
views are not obvjously distorted by socialistic doctrine, but 
they'are the basis of some unfortunate conclusions and they 
are^so misleading that they cannot serve 'as a guide to further 
criiacal study o? industrial problems. 

The course of industrial history was sketched hj?' these 
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writers somewliat as follows. In Greece and Rome, indus- 
ThesodaKstic trial development was dominated by slavery 
interpretation conjfined to tbo household. SQme large- 

scale production was made possible by the aggregation of 
considerable numbers of slaves in the patriarchal household, 
but even in such cases the ^industrial establishment was 
merely a part of the household. Little material equipment 
was used. Production was directly dependent upon labor. 
The power of the director of industrial enterprise was de-" 
rived from his ownership of men. Thjs system disappeared 
after the fall of Rome, and when industry Ijecame important 
in the towns of the middle ages the free artisan was the basis 
of the development. The artisan wa^ economically inde- 
pendent and the strength of his material position made pos- 
sible the successful struggle for political privileges and free- 
dom that marks the rise of the Third Estate. This period 
of industrial freedom was tenderly idealized by the socialists, 
and, by one of those strange paradoxes, the middle ages, 
which were stigmatized in agrarian history as a period of hid- 
eous oppression, were characterized ^as - the golden age of 
industrial development. The artisan'was a gfedled master of 
his craft, possessed of sufficient freedom of expression to ^ve 
full scope to that '‘instinct of T^orkmanship” that maSes 
work a pleasure. He owned his material equipment and sold 
his product directly to the comumer! There were no capi- 
talists to exploit workman or consumer; no employers, no 
middlemen. T 

The development of the trader created an opportunity for 
the capitalist. The formation of a mercantile class soon re- 

The merchant ™ Subordination of the arti^ to the 

bewmesaca^- merchant,', the merchant supplied the raw^ 
taBstHnpioyer employed the artisan to perform the 

skilled craft-work, and sold, the product to the consumer. 
Distinctions thus arose between the workers anjJ the direc- 
j tors of indffitrial enterprise. The establishment of the fac- 
^^Y-System completed the transition from the non-capital- 
istic to the capitalistic system and reduced the artisan toThe 
status of the modem wa^-eamer, without proprietary rights 
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in the industrial process and without any vital economic free- 
dom. The attitude of the socialists is adequately conveyed 
by the phrase “wage slavery” so frequently usdd by them. 

This interpretation of industrial history is b^ed on half- 
truths: th^re is an undue sharpening of many antitheses, 
and many detail^ are exclude^ that are funda- s^jpeigciaH^of 
mental, "fhese weaknesses from the point of thesociaHstic 
view of critical scholarsinp have been a source 
t)f strength in propaganda. The socialistic interpretation 
is not »nly easy to uftderstand; it is the only interpretation 
that is easy to understand. The Greeks had an old saying, 
“Hard is the good”; hafd also is devotion to truth. [It is 
notably difficult to s^ure any adequate approximation to the 
whole truth. Merely because of its simplicity, this inter- 
pretation, m the main socialistic in origin and tenor, has 
gained wide currency in economic literature until its short- 
comings are overcome by mere force of iteration. Bucher’s 
writings, in particular, have given wide currency to the gen- 
eralizations that originated with Rodbertus, and the brilliant 
descriptiqqg of Biiohef’s Indmtrial Evolution have appar- 
ently established, them In the scientific literature of the sub- 
ject. The destructive criticism of Edouard Meyer and other 
historians of antiquity has made little impression, though the 
interpretation of Bucher has been shown to be palpably 
Tifrong. The extraordinary vitality pf these erroneous inter- 
pretations thtis creates critical problems that cannot be 
avofded even in a general sketch of industrial history, , 


II. The Typical Foems op Indttsteial Oeganization 
♦ , 

•In the description of industrial growth there are two dis- 
tinct problems, whieh are significantly related, though by no 
means identical. • There is need of careful description of the 
forms of industrial organization which succeed each other. 
There is ne§d als6 of study of fhe conditiofis that produce 
this progression froQi.the simpler to the raorq complex forms. 
It is pecUharly unfortunate to assume that the main task is 
completed when certain forms have been arranged in a logical 
sequence. • 
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The general designations of the typical forms need not be 
modified; the following forms can be distinguished: house- 
The esseatiai 4iold industry, wag«-work, craft-work, the put- 
fonns ting-out System, the factory /system. Many 

refinements, however, should be added To the characteriza- 
tion of these types. 

The simplest of these types is household industry, or more 
specifically undiversified household industry. This stage 
Household of industrial development precedes any speciali- 
industiy zation of industry into crafts. Logicaliji in the 
pure type, each hoxisehold would provide for^its own in- 
dustrial wants. No products would be exchanged in such 
a society. Productive effort would be directed solely to the 
satisfaction of the wants of the household. The logical 
requirements of the definition of this most primitive indus- 
trial form make it somewhat unreal. There is some truth 
in the implication that primitive peoples engage in few ac- 
tivities that are not designed to satisfy their personal wants. 
There is no elaborate division of labor and po skilled in- 
dustrial craftsmanship. At the same^ time one pust guard 
against extremes. Among the most’ primijtife peoples this 
complete self-sufficiency is qualifieif in a variety of ways, 
which are of great significance in indicating the process of 
transition to a more elaborate ordering of society. - 
!. Mr. Hilton-Simpson, m writing of the peoples of the Kasai, 
says of one of the tribes of negroes living in the plains south 
of the great Congo forest: 


The chief of the second village of Makasu appeared by no means 
anxious for us to leave at once, so we w illing ly Settled down to 
PrinatiTe Spend a few days in his village, where we ooqkl enjoy 
industry a Splendid dpportunity of studying the daily liferof a 

people among whom European influence has not yet begun to be 
felt. Every vOlage between the Loange and the Kasai appears to 
be entirely self-supporting; ev<iry man manufactures his own gar- 
ments, weaving the cloth from palm fiber in the same way as do 
the Bushongo; accompanied by his do^, he participates in hunt- 
ing expeditions, supplying his family with meat-ffom his share of 
the game, and the BasMlele hunters are far superior to their Sins- 
men armind the Mushenge^he makes his own bows, bowstrings, 'and 

k ■■ '■ 
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the shafts for his arrows, while he forms and decorates with carv- 
ing the cups from which he drinks his palm wine; his wives culti- 
vate sufBcient land to supply J;he family needs wittji cassava; his 
children tefid his chickens and goats. In fact the only things which 
a map must buy, beiii^ unable to make them for himself, are iron 
objects, suq^ as arrow- and spear-heads, knives and bracelets, all 
of which are the y^ork of the vijiage blacksmith, who is paid for 
them in meat, fowls, foodstuffs, or palm cloth. ^ 

This village blacksmith seems to be only an exception, 
something that can be neglected in generalization, and yet if 
one makes comparia)n of the relative signifi- xhe hoasehoid 
cance of this- iyon work to other industrial work ^not entirely 
actually performed, ^it will readily appear that 
the proportion of industrial need actually satisfied by this 
village, smith was far from being inconsiderable. It is 
quite true that these natives provided largely for their own 
wants, but it is ho less true that we find in their village life 
the beginnings of specialized craft-work. Most of the in- 
dustrial field was dominated by household industry of the 
purest type, but in the metal trades we find craftsmen and 
the beginaings of diversified industry. Any European would 
inevitably be’^imarily impressed by the relative self-suffi- 
ciency of the villagers, but that is not the only important con- 
clusidh to be drawn fromr a study of their village life. In 
studying industrial history it is necessary to recognize that 
no one form of organization really d«minates social life at any 
particular period. 

Among the bushmen of Australia sqmewhat different quali- 
fications of selftSufBciency appear. The making of boomer-^ 
angs and othsr implements involved some degree of skill. 
The oldes men of |he tribe naturally possessed more skill than 
the^ounger men in’ this carving and ‘wood-working; the old 
men were likewise less fitted to endure the hardships of long 
expeditions. A variety of wares, — yeUow ochre for body 
painting, whetstones, and a narcotic herb,' — ^were usually 
obtained by tribal^expeditions which involved much danger 
ancf har^hip.’- A ceremonial friendship could be estab- 

^ Hilton-Simpson. M. W,: Laiid and Peoples of the Kasai (Lond^, 1911), 
ZUl . , * • 
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listed between two men by virtue of which the older man 
would produce certain manufactured products to exchange 
for the products of the expedition. There was thus some di- 
vision of laboir among the men of the tribe, though it was not 
as marked as the division of labor among the metal-using 
tribes of Central Africa. - 

i A more important qualification of the self-sufficiency of the 
primitive industrial household appears in the faii’ly eon- 
primitiTe trade siderable exchanges that take place at times be- 
conaderabie tweeu different tribes. The extent of this inter- 
tribal trade among primitive peoples seems-to^ depend more 
upon certain external circumstances'’ than upon the grade of 
culture. Peoples living on wmterwmys 'bf various kinds do 
more trading than inland peoples like the Australian bushmen. 
A striking instance of the importance of intertfibal trade 
among genuinely primitive people is afforded by conditions 
in British New Guinea. These people represent a low? grade 
of culture, and, at the time the observations were made, had 
been scarcely affected by European influences. There are 
many tribes of natives inhabiting the small islajuis at the 
southerly tip of New Guinea, and various -;^es scattered 
at intervals along the coast of New Guinea. Among th^ 
tribes there are marked specializations. Some tribes made 
quantities of pottery for exchanges with other tribes; others 
made stone axes for act\}al or ceremonial use. One islancL 
tribe specialized in dugout canoes. These products circu- 
lated throughout an extensive area, and there can be no doubt 
of the extent of the trade or of ihe deliberate character of the 
production of these various wares for the genqral market. 

Curiously enough there was some specialization, between 
industrial products and foodstuffs. Some portions* of 4he 
trading area raised pigs and yams %vith which to 
diTisioaof buy shell jewelry and pottery. Certain areas 
“ in the Gulf of Papua produced large quantities 

of sago which weje exchanged for shell jeyelry and pottery. 
This trade was carried on annually, and suffieient Sago Ikas 
brbugh-^back by the pottery-making villages to insure'tliem 
an abundance of food for the rest of the season. As -much 
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as two or thi-ee hundred tons of sago might be brought back 
by the annual expedition. This specialization of industrial 
work is possible without any genuine development of crafts; 
the industries are pursued locally because the raw materials 
are not geijerally avSilable, no special skill is displayed iu the 
product. Each household of each village would be engaged 
in the local’ specialty, and at times the form of the trade in- 
dicated that each household of one village traded ydth a 
^household of the other village. It is thus thoroughly justi- 
fiable to distinguish a* period of industrial development that 
precedes the appearance of specialized crafts, but it is not 
wholly sound lo describS such a primitive society in terms 
of unqualified self-siteciency. There was some trade even 
in the most primitive times. 

The Importance of trade under such conditions can best 
be appreciated if we think of frontier conditions that are 
roughly familiar to us all. In many frontier The frontier 
communities there is no diversified industry, household 
The crude textiles used are produced at home, and, to the 
casual traxeler, it may^eem that each household is really self- 
suflficient. StJsh backwoods communities, however, may be 
absolutely dependent upon distant markets for their tools and 
firearms, and perhaps for a wider range of commodities. The 
settlement is perhaps engaged in some extractive industry or 
fh fur-hunting, all with reference to the demand of the dis- 
tant market. In truth, the outlying hamlet which seems so 
independent is really as much a part of the entire industrial 
community as the metropolitan city.' 

Even when qualifications are admitted, it is difficult to find 
oharacteristic illustrations of this imdiversified household 
industry, and it would seem that industry be- The crafts 
comes specialized into the various handicrafts 
at a very early cultural stage. The evidence of early culture 
collected by anthf opologists disdoses primitive peoples which 
are for the most possessed of some craft-skill. Only 
am&ng the most backward of these undeveloped races do we 
find the degree of self-sufficiency that coincides with this 
notion of the pure household industry. The peopTes that 
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emergB into the field of knowledge at the dawn of history 
had likewise acquired some craft-skill. Not all the crafts 
that ultimately arise were to be found in these societies. The 
process of craft specialization is gradual; industrial pursuits 
are withdrawn from the household one by one, and in these 
early periods of history the number of occupations carried 
on by craftsmen of the town or village is small. The earlier 
writers have been disposed to characterize such social condi- 
tions in terms of the self-sufiiciency that w'as being nibbled* 
away; the entire truth of the situation would seem to-be bet- 
ter expressed by describing such conditions in terms of the 
progression towards a new orderin'g of social life. In this 
sense the outstanding feature of early •economic life is the 
rise of the handicrafts. 

Rodbertus and Bucher have endeavored to give 'an e.x- 
tended meaning to the conception of household industry. 
Industrial They recognize a secondary form in which the 
natural monogamic family is enlarged by the 
addition of slaves. It is beyond doubt that large numbers 
were used as an industrial force by the heads of m^ny house- 
holds in the ancient world. It was possiblCripnen to develop 
production on a considerable scale, and we know of numbers 
of establishments in the various trades that must have pre- 
sented the superficial aspects of small factories. Assuniing 
that most of the operatives in such establishments w’ere slaves, 
Rodbertus and Bucher did not hesitate to classify them as 
industrial households. 

Beloch, Meyer, and' other „ historians of antiquity have 
shown that the number of slaves was seriouslyjoverestimated 
Importance of Rodbertus and Bucher. The free artisan 
slavery in was a larger factox in industrial life than .was 

eatiiMiy at first supposed. It is therefore difficult to 

form an exact notion of the relations between masters and 
workmen in the shops and establishments of the ancient 
world. There were some slave establishments, but there were 
many enterprise that relied upon free labor, and on ^ the 
whole it would seem better to admit the presence ofi small 
factori^ than to attempt to obscure the existence of some 
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large-scale production by an adroit definition of terms. The 
classification of the socialists is indefensible also in respect 
to the purpose of this prodmtion. They are constrained to 
affirm that the operations of the household were’ Productioafor’ 
designed to meet the needs of the household as 
distinct from being production for the market. Now it is, 
of course, true that the household of classical antiquity was, 
more largely self-centered than the modem household, but 
?t is not trae that these great slave establishments were con- 
cerned with producing goods for consumption on the estate. 
Pottery, metals, and textiles of the higher grade were all 
widely distribiTted throughout the ancient world, and this 
trade was no mere inddental feature of Grseco-Roman indus- 
trial Mfe. The production of the craftsmen of the ancient 
world li^as wndertaken with reference to markets, and in no ' 
small measure foy distant markets. It is therefore doubly 
misleading to characterize the industrial forms of classical 
antiquity as household industry. Occupations were rapidly 
becoming distinct crafts and thus being withdrawn from 
the sphere of undiversified household work. These changes 
were largely a ej^ult of the gradual expansion of commerce 
in the Mediterranean Vorld. None of the implications of 
the ’simplest industrial category correspond to conditions in 
the ancient world. 

, ** The notion of a craft occupation may present some little 
difficulty because among primitive peoples it is not imcom- 
mon' to find industries practiced by the entire 
population of certain localities^. Such speciali- 
zation represents progress toward craft-work, but it would 
seem wise to consider such diversification a preliminary stage 
in t])ie general divi^on of labor. Similarly the division of 
labor between men and women must be regarded as* ante- 
cedent to the development of genuine crafts. The develop- 
ment.of specialized craft-skill is dearly evident only in cases 
of specialization in particular localities;, in its lowest form 
this^pecialization appears in the village blacksmith or other 
such artisan charge with the performance of all the work 
of that character done in the vill^e. Such artisaCS were 
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common in tLe Greek villages at an early period j tSey were 
thought of as servants or slaves of the entire village. The 
rise of the ccafts is soon indicated, however, by the existence 
of some considerable number of independent crafts in particu- 
lar towns and villages. The list of recognized crafts is thus 
evidence that industry has reached the craft stage and also 
the basis for detailed study of the gradual diveAification of 
industry that is the chief feature ox the history of the earlier 
portion of the handicraft period. It is of moment to asoer-* 
The crafts tain the probable order ^of emergence, of the 
emerged slowly crafts, for some of the misconceptions of early 
industrial history are due to the assumption that the relative 
inportance of the different crafts and occupations has always 
been the same. References in classical literature to the spin- 
ning and weaving done by the women in the hoaseheld con- 
vey the impression that nearly everything ^f importance was 
done in the house. The significance of the village blacksnaith 
is lost on the casual reader because the smith wmrk does not 
seem as important as the textile work, but it is not to be as- 
sumed that the crafts emerge from the household in the order 
of the intrinsic importance of the vatious ojyiwpmfons. 

The older writers have distingui^ed two types of craft- 
workers: wage-workers and craft-workers. The distinction 
Wage-work and tums upon the mode of pajunent for the %vork. If 
craft-work material is owned by the consumer, the 

craftsman is really employed by him to perform a certain 
amount of skilled labor for a wage. The craftsman does not 
make any article to b*e sold m the market; he merely .sells 
his services. He is a wage-earner, though there is no special- 
ized employer. If the raw material is owmeS by the crafts- 
man, he must produce.wares to be sold ip the market, a^j^d he 
can secure a return for his labor only through the price of the 
finished product. 

Logically these forms may be arranged 4n se<:^enee;,w^e- 
are not differ- "wort ipay be regarded as a lower form of indus- 
^t stages in trwthan craft work, but 'tfiere.is no- histarical 
ev opment j^ugfifica^ion for tMs logical assumption that these 
formsT-epresent different stages in development. They are 
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alternative forms that emerge in different crafts. Rarely, 
if ever, could one expect to find a craft which was at first 
practiced according to the fdhm of wage-work ahd then at 
a later date according to the form of craft-work. It will be 
observed th^t some cmfts are of such a nature that they can 
be most effectively remuneratc,d by a wage pajunent. The 
building trades, for instance, are primarily concerned with 
the performance of certain skilled services for the benefit of 
a* consumer. The raw materials can be most readily fur- 
nished by the consume, unless society is sufficiently diver- 
sified to maintain capitahst contractors. In the portions of 
Europe which were well ^pphed with building stone, the 
material used was characteristically gotten out in the im- 
mediate locality, usually on land belonging to the person 
for whose bemfit the building was to be erected. The stone- 
masons employed would be expected to get out their stone. 
If some general quarry were used, the stone would probably 
be procured by the consumer. The raw materials of other 
crafts were such that they could most suitably be procured 
by the cra^tSi^an hunseff. The textile workers were likely 
to secure their (3>Hn raw materials. A few crafts might well 
work according to both systems. The candle-makers, for 
instance, might produce candles for a general market by mak- 
ing up raw materials purchased by them. They might also 
golfut to some house or establishment work up into candles 
a stock of grease that had been accumulated there. At Paris, 
the cindle-makers were subjected to specific regulations as 
to the quality of grease they might use when manufacturing 
for the general jparket, though they were allowed to make 
up any kind of grease for a particular individual if the work 
was d«ne bn his premises. It would seem that the distinction 
between these different forms of payment for craft service is 
not of great importance. 

There are fiwo distinct stages iff the development of the 
crafts which aye of , primary importance.- In stages in the 
the earlier 'stages, of industrial specialization, of ' 

# c, , craft-industry 

the crafts emerge as occupations which pro- 
duce k finished product, or at least a stable product. Cloth, 
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for instance, can be used without being bleached or dyed, and 
it is fairly certain that “grey” cloth was used extensively in 
the ancierft and medieval peri©ds. It may be tbat a veaver 
would sell the grey cloth to a prospecth e consumei , and thus 
he would not strictly speaking deal in a finished product, e 
cannot be sure whether weavers preceded* d 3 ' eis or dj exB pre** 
ceded weavers as persons exercising distinct craits* It v ould 
seem likely, however, that some persons would find a regular 
and distinct occupation in bleaching and dyeing crude hoirie- 
spuns appreciably before weaving bepame a speeiaiked oceu- 
speciaHzed patiou. The dyers took the product of undi- 
occupations versified household Industry and gave the cloth 
a finish that made it substantially a new product. Such 
a craft would represent more or less exactly the notions 
commonly held of craft-industry. A singler cratt, repre- 
sented always by a particular workman, stands between the 
“raw product” and the consumer. There is no middleman, 
no intermediate processes of production and sale. 

Such a simple situation cannot long persist; the develop- 
ment of craft differentiation tends to disintegrajie the process 
Specialization of production into its 4sentiai.^ages, and finally 
by processes gach phase of the transformation of the primary 
raw material becomes the basis of a separate eraftc 'Thus 
in the textile trades, we ultimately find distinct crafts of wool- 
combers, weavers, filers, dyers, and drapers. Spimling 
never became a craft-operation in the legitimate sense of the 
word; it was a subsidiary emplojment of women and children 
that required no specialized skill. The production of textiles 
thus came to be the work of a group of crafts, so that some 
of the workers never came in contact with the consumer. The 
direct contact with the consumer that is so strongly empha- 
sized in descriptions of craft-industry does not apply to the 
later stages of craft-development. The disintegration of the 
process of production required at lea^t successive. sales of 
partly finished goods. Combers might sell combed wool to 
weavers, weavers would sell grey cloth to fullers or* dyers, 
frfilers and dyers would sell finished cloth to the drapers 
wild tindertook to the cloth in the distant markdt that 
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was usually contemplated. A considerable division of labor 
might thus develop without breaking down the independence 
of the craftsmen. In this second period of craft-diversifi- 
cation each craft was a link in a chain of correlated crafts. 
Sufficient differentiaiaon to give rise to many of these phe- 
nomena undoubtedly existed at a relatively early period in 
the developinent of craft-industiy. The notion of direct 
contact between producer* and consumer cannot be regarded 
ss characteristic of the chief period of craft-industry. The 
simplicity of industrial life during the craft period, too, has 
been seriously exaggerated. The multiplicity of special crafts 
gave rise at an 'early date»to all these loose coordinations of 
groups of crafts that are so hard for us to appreciate. 

The recognition of this second stage of craft-development 
is partietdarly important because it furnishes the basis for the 
beginnings of capitalistic control of industry. Begmning of 
The formation of a considerable group of crafts capitaKsUc 
in a single industry brought with it certain tech- 
nical advantages from specialization of skill, but there were 
certain economic disadvantages as long as the crafts remained 
entirely indepeB4,ent. The successive buying and selling of 
partly finished products Vere sheer waste of energy. There 
was nlso no possibility of e:^ercising any supervision over the 
process of production. These disadvantages could be over- 
ecme if some one bought the* primary raw material at the 
outset and then hired the various craftsmen to perform their 
craft*work for wages. A capitalist employer of this type 
was necessary to prevent speci^zatidn from degenerating 
into disorder. The tendency toward disintegration was 
thus offset by a tendency towwds integi’ation: there was 
disintegration in tHe technique of production followed speed- 
ily by integration of control. 

The general industrial system by which this control was ex- 
ercised. passes undesr a great variety of names. It has been 
called the “domestic sjstem,” because the,workmen are gen- 
erallj* able*to purgue their craft in their homes. This term 
preseTits an antithesis to the factory system, but it fails to 
suggest any distinction between this form and the craft sys- 
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tern. Until the factory appeared the household was 'the scene 
of nearly all industrial labor; the fact that the work was done 
at home isothus of no distinctive significance. The phrase 
'‘commission system” has also been used, but such a term 
suggests a relation between principle arid agent that is mean- 
ingless in this particular ph^e of industpal hikory. The 
The “ putting- term ‘ ' putting-out system ’ ’ is neither euphoni- 
out” system uor elegant, but ft has the merit of describ- 

ing the salient characteristics of this type of industrial organi- 
zation, and it suggests the features thp,t distinguish this type 
both from the craft forms that precede it aijd from the factory 
system that follows. The employer owns the materials and 
gives them out to various craft-workeJs who carry the goods 
through a process or group of processes. The goods are then 
returned to the employer, and, if they are nobyeffinished, 
they are passed on to other workmen. Tire employer must 
needs be a capitalist: he owns the materials during the proc- 
ess of production and advances wages to the craftsmen. At 
times the employer may own tools or other ejauipment used 
in production. Instances occur in, the nineteenth century 
in which the employer owned the co'ttages yeed by the work- 
men; the cottages were prepared for the weavers or other 
craftsmen and rented completely equipped. Not infre- 
quently part of the work was done in workshops belonging to 
the capitalist employer and under immediate super\dsi3n. 
This was most commonly the case wfith reference to some of 
the finishing processes of the woolen manufacture. ; 

The putting-out system is by nature highly elastic, ad- 
mitting of many gradations of capitalistic control of the 
Its advantages P^ocess of production, and corresponding .va- 
Bud historical riety in -the degree to which the disintegration 
of industry into separate crafts is remedied by 
centralized direction. The scale of production, too, might 
vary within wide limits. Many establishments in the 
woolen industry organized on this system employed a thou- 
■ sand hands, and though the number of .employees was of 
course somewhat increased by the absence of power ■machin- 
ery Ihe scale of the 'Undertaking was really considerable. 
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The variety of detail possible in this system enables us to ap- 
preciate clearly aU the phases of the long transition from craft- 
work to the factory, and the minuteness of the, changes af- 
fords interesting illus|;rations of the continuity of industrial 
developmeM. At no point is there an abrupt transition from 
the old to the nevf . 

In the main, the putting-out system merely brought a 
number of workmen imder a moderate degree of supervision 
and direction. The establishment was the loosest possible 
aggregation of workers*. The development of this form does 
not ordinarily Ijriag with ^it any increase in the division of 
labor. It was primarily an antidote for excessive disinte- 
gration. In the eighteenth century, however, new tendencies 
can be perceived in some English industries. Weaving, as 
practiced by the craftsmen of the old school, comprised three 
distinct operations'or tasks : preparation of the warp; the plac- 
ing of the warp on the beam of the loom; and the throwing 
of the shuttle through the warp. The preparation of the 
warp and the -setting-up of the loom required much skill, 
though neiifeer task feqijired as much time as the throwing 
of the shuttle. 'Concentration of skilled workmen on the 
prepgiratory tasks would thus make it possible to delegate 
the laborious work with the shuttle to inferior workmen, 
or^evhn to unskilled beginners, A considerable dilution of 
sknled workers was thus possible. -» 

These tendencies were not merely local, nor were they con- 
fined to a single industry, though we know more about the 
woolen industry. These beginnings of a hori- TT^nv^titM 
zontal division ©f labor, the splitting-up of the of kbor 
old’ crafts into their component processes are the first evi- 
dences of a transition to a new system of*organization in which 
the workmen were to be more than mere aggregations of units. 
The increased subdivision of processes of production made it 
more necessary than in the past to work out carefully the 
correlation between the various groups of workmen. More 
superyiBion'becafQ'e necessary because the workman was not 
always a master of his craft. The employer thus be«ame 
by force of circumstance a disciplinari^, interested in every 
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detail of the process of production. The advantages to be 
Rise of the , Secured through the organization of team-play 
factory ^'^g.Tnnng; the workmen and through more careful 
study of the pace of the entire produc^ve process could be- 
come really significant only through an increase ef discipline 
and drilling that would be inqjossible as long as .the workers 
remained in their homes. The concentration of the whole 
body of employees was indispensable: properly speaking it 
was not an end in itself, but merely a means to an end. It is 
the most notable visible difference between the establish- 
ment organized under the putting-out sj-stem^md the factory, 
but it is not in fact the essential feature of the factory system. 
The gathering together of operatives ih one place would not 
properly make a factory any more than the collectjion of a 
large body of men makes an army. Until there is some plan 
for the increased coordination of the workilien, some increase 
in the division of labor, and new disciplinary measures to give 
effect to the closer o:^ermg of the productive process, there 
is no real advantage collecting the operatira into a single 
workshop. 

There were advantages in this new orgail5aation that were 
sufficiently great to induce the proprietor of the estayish- 
ment to adopt the new system, -without assuming any 'change 
in the technical equipment of industry. The change fo the 
factory system could bake place before the introduction of 
machinery, as far as the employer was concerned. ^ This 
industrial transformation, ho-wever, is distinct from all the 
Thehostffityof phases of development that precede it in being 
the workmen bitterly opposed by the workme-n. They did not 
like the rigid, discipline of the new regime; the liberty of the 
craft-work in their homes was not sigiiificantly qualifi^jd by 
the supervision exercised by the capitalist employer, and 
they were loath to ^ve up^their personal liberty. The estab- 
lishment of the factory system was undoubtedly delayed by 
the unwillingn'sss°of the workmen to-a^jcept- the conditions 
of employment that it imposed, and the inCroduction of the 
newfsystem thus turned upon the pressure of competition 
between the old equipment and the power machinery that 
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began to affect industry at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The factory that came into being in the early nine- 
teenth century thus differed from the putting-out' system in 
three respects; the greater measure of coordination in the 
process of pi^oduction; the massing of the operatives in one 
establishment; thedntroduction,of machinery. 

Strict classification of ijadustrial forms thus leads to a 
number of- divergences from popular and legal usage. The 
“workshops” of English statutes and the The legal de- ; 
“sweat-shops” that ar« cm’rently distinguished 
from “factories” -would probably fall within aiiequate 
the meaning of the term ‘"factory,” as defined above. It 
is commonly recognized that the distinction between “fac- 
tories” and “workshops” is wholly arbitrary and unfortu- 
nate. An industrial establishment does not change its char- 
acter significantly Hby reason of employing a fiftieth hand; 
if numbers can possess any importance from the standpoint 
of classification they are most likely to mean something when 
the establishments are small. The numbers five and six used 
in German ^d French Mustrial statistics are probably con- 
nected with real differences in the character of the establish- 
ment, but once the size of the establishment has grown be- 
yond such narrow limits further classification by numbers 
can have no functional significance. The attempt to distin- 
guSh workshops as places in which nonpower machinery was 
used was perhaps more significant, but no more justifiable 
on scientific groimds. These distinctions have proved to 
have been unwise from the administrative point of view. 
There were no sufficient grounds for subjecting such estab- 
lishments tp differmt restrictions. 

The»sweat-shop presents a more difficult problem of classi- 
fication, and it may seem extravagant to propose to classify 
the majority of sweatrshops as factories; the 
conclusion is, however, irresistible.* The sweat- 
shop is the abode of the. proprietor in most cases, but many of 
the employees live elsewhere. Furthermore, the work is done 
under* supervision of a taskmaster; the employees constjj;ute 
a team of workers of various degrees Of skill engaged in the 
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series of tasks necessary to complete some industrial opera- 
tion; there is an elaborate division of labor and definite pace 
for the wojrk. The establishmtot represents a type of factory 
in which the economic advantages are derived from this severe 
driving of the laborers as a team. The fact that proprietor 

of the sweat-shop contracts, to do certain work for another 
business man is of indifference |n classifying the establish- 
ment. The work of that business man is ''put-out” in a 
sense, but the manner of the putting-out is entirely differefat 
are not SOT- from the delegation of, work in the putting- 
0^'*' system, '^en the capitalist employer of 
system the early days gav& out work he was dealing 
with people who w^ere to perform thd'work in their homes at 
their own convenience; the fact that they did the work most 
literally at their convenience w'as one of the most serious 
difficulties the employer had to contend with. He could 
never be sure of getting wmrk out on time. The essential 
feature of the putting-out system is this absence of any dis- 
ciplinary power; the capitalist was an employer of labor, but 
he was not a boss. , ■ 

The position of the sweat-shoj) is not.kappily defined in 
terms of the putting-out of wor^: the work that is given out 
is comparable to work let out hy firms that do not care to 
make all their acc^sories; it represents a contract betw’een 
establishments rathe^ than a contract between a capitfflist 
employer and a craftsman living in his own home. The 
sweat-shop can thus be compared to the manufacturing firm 
that makes some small specialty; not itself of use to consumers 
but fundamental to many manufacturers. Jt is a small fac- 
tory, representing the ^tem at its womt. It is a “morbid 
survival,” to use Hobson’s phrase; but it is not a simwal 
from any remote past. We see in this form the early type of 
the factory without machinery, exempt from all regulation. 

r-'- ' € 

III. COMMEECE AND InDUS'EBT 

It will be observed that the developmwit of the various 
industrial forms is merely an outcome of the progie^ive 
divisfon.of labor. Each form is related to particular degrees 
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of industrial specialization. The forms are not in themselves 
good or bad; they are adaptations to the cir- industrial 
cmnstances created by the? gradual specializa-* specialization 
tion of work. The central fact is not the series’ of successive 
industrial (orms, buf the division of labor, ever more and more 
elaborately articulated. The seeming continuity of indus- 
trial development is wholly due to this dominant fact. The 
complexities of the actual chronology of industrial history 
'are all lost to view because of the eompeUing logical move- 
ment of this progressive division of labor with its related 
industrial forms. It is desirable, however, to keep these 
complexities oT actual chronology clearly in mind, for they 
constitute the main problem of industrial history. 

The advantages of the division of labor are so widely real- 
ized that itHS not necessary to comment on the cause or the 
variety of forms^in which they appear. But it would seem 
that men were slow to appreciate the economic advantages 
of this specialization of effort. Why has the development of 
industrial forms been so slow? Why do the highly specialized 
types ofjndustriaL society emerge so late? The general 
answer to the^e fundamental questions is furnished by the 
axiom of Adam Smith: the extent of the market defines the 
profitable limits of the division of labor. The umited by . 
viUage blacksmith must needs be somewhat of 
S Jack-of-all-Trades because* no one of his activities would, 
in that village, afford him a livelihood. He must needs be 
a r^orker in iron, a wagon-maker, a Joiner, and not infre- 
quently he used to be called vpon as a dentist. The hand- 
loom weaver was also a gardener, and at harvest time he 
might hire out as a general farm laborer. 

The principle"^f -Adam Smith is well known, but there is 
frequent tendency to forget that the market for industrial 
products is no sinople matter. The market xerritoriai and 
is subject |o social and territorial limitations, social limita- 
It may consist of^a clientele spread through a 
wide area, buhcoiifeed to a single class, or again it may con- 
sisf of all classes of persons living within a relatively circum- 
scribed area. The limitations of tke market from. tSe terri- 
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torial point of view have always been keenly felt, the social 
limitations of the market have not been as generally per- 
ceived, though they are of speciSl importance in connection 
with industrial history. In the middle ages, markets for 
industrial products were small by realon of sopial rather 
than territorial limitations. It was easiercto sell the high- 
grade broadcloth of England in the Near East or in the East 
Indies than to sell such goods to the peasants or shopkeepers 
of the county. Until the Industrial Revolution it was easier” 
to extend the market for manufaetures.by selling through a 
wider area than to increase the market by offering the goods 
to the poorer classes of the commuhity. 

■ The foreign or distant market has Chus played a more 
prominent part m industrial history than the domestic 
Importance ot market. Some have been disposed" to believe 
foreign trade difficulties of transportation prevented the 

sale of goods over large areas until a fairly recent period, but 
this is a serious error. Transportation was slow, and the 
volume of goods handled was small in comparison with mod- 
em traffic; but such comparisons are misleading^ Manu- 
factured commodities were sent great distanocs both in clas- 
sical and medieval days, and, when water transport was 
available, bulky commodities like* grain and oil could' pro- 
fitably be shipped. The limitations of the market were*an 
outcome of the inequalities of the distribution of wealth whicif 
placed the purchasing power of the community primarily in 
the hands of the landed aristocracy, so that the market 'for 
many industrial products was.the luxurious demand of the 
wealthy. Much industry "was therefore cone,erned with a 
class that was concentrated in the larger towns dqring the 
Graeco-Roman period, -though the towns were themsek'es 
scattered throughout the Mediterranean world. In the 
middle ages the aristocracy was even more widely diffused 
through an area that had be&n enlarged by 'the development 
of northern Europe, f 

The commodities used by the common people <V-ere hot 
all produced in the home either in classical or in medieval 
times; nevertheless, these needs were not sufficiently oonsid- 
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erable to afford a basis for tbe development of idghly spe- 
cialized industry. Such wants could be gratified 
by a few local craftsmen. ’There was a nota-’ 
ble interchange of products between artisans and small far- 
mers. Thg urban craftsman became dependent upon the 
foodstuffs produeed by the small farmers and among these 
lower classes a genuine igoney economy sprang up at a rela- 
^tively early date. The artisans sold their goods or services 
for money to the aristocrats or to the farmers of the neigh- 
borhood; with money they purchased their supplies in the 
market. It is the life of these humbler classes in society 
that creates the appearance of intense local self-sufficiency 
which many writers Meclare to be characteristic of the eco- 
nomic life of these early periods. The cosmopohtanism in 
the life of th^s upper classes is quite as characteristic, however, 
and the difference between modern life and the life of these 
remote periods really lies in the strange dualism of social 
organization in ancient and medieval times; certain aspects 
of society being dominated by the narrowest local influences, 
other aspects less defiffitely centralized than at the present 
time. '' 

yhe insistence upon local self-sufficiency is thus justifiable 
in a measure, but it must not be presented as the whole truth 
of Che matter, and with re%enee to industrial history it is 
peculiarly disastrous to neglect the^cosmopolitan life of the 
up;ger classes, for such influences were all-important in de- 
termining the more highly specialized industrial develop- 
ments. i. 

Not until the Industrial Revolution does the intensive ex- 
ploitatiop of thg, needs of all classes in the community be- 
come the dominant fact in industrial speciahza- Late deveiop- 
tion. When methods of production were pri- S^ed 
marily dependent upon hand work, the high costs consumption 
and tendency to emphasize distinctiveness of product inevi- 
tably restricted tbe sale to the wealthy. - Large-scale produc- 
tion with a mechanical technique made it possible to offer 
to ail wares that had formerly been the prerogative of 
the wealthy. Consumption became more standardized; the 
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roanufacturer realized that it was more profitable to sell rel- 
atively cheap wares to the entire community than to sell 
distinctive products to persons 6f great wealth. < 

The expansion of the market for industrial products has 
thus been a highly complex development; sometimes social, 
The “world Sometimes territorial. German writers have 
market” made much use of the phrase “world market” 
in writing of recent developments, implying and frequently 
declaring that the “market” -was less broad in the earlier 
periods. All highly developed industrial districts have been 
dependent upon a world market, in the territorial sense of 
the word. There has always beeif a world market, and at 
the same time the territorial extent of The market has been 
periodically enlarged — the world has grown larger. There 
is a tendency to forget the significance of theiiterminology 
established in geography. We are all famHiar with phi'ases 
'like “the Homeric World,” “the World of Herodotus,” “the 
Ptolemaic World,” and yet "we forget that the growth of 
geographical knowledge is closely related to the expansion of 
commerce. In the study of industri^ history thqge various 
phases in the territorial expansion of the Western world are 
absolutely vital. 

The slow growth of industry prior to the ninth century b.c. 
was largely conditioned by the narrow limitations of the area 
Commerce of significaijt social contacts. The rise of the 
maritime dwelopment of the Phoenician and 
growth Greek cities resulted in a great extension of The 
civilized world. The entire eastern end of the Mediterra- 


nean began to show evidence of a systematic geographical di- 
vision of labor. The production of grain, oi^ and metals was 
somewhat specialized ae well as the production of industeial 
products. The multiplication of the crafts in the Greek 
cities and colonies was a reflection of this extension of Mediter- 
ranean commerce. Mediev&l industry developed under the 
influence of a somewhat different complex pf eomnaerciai fac- 
tors. The newly acquired importance of northenS Eur&pe 
gave added emphasis to the geographical division of te,bor: 
thereA^esre climatic differences between the Near East and 
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northern Europe that did not exist between the countries of 
the Mediterranean. Export industries became Expansion in 
increasingly important in the middle ages be- *ses 
cause they were essential to the trade between northern 
Europe and the Near'East, or Levant. There was an increase 
in the dependency upon export trade as well as an increase 
in the area within the scope of the general commercial system. 
These conditions affordec? medieval industry a broader com- 
inercial background, and, although the forms of craft-indus- 
try predominated as during the major portion of the classical 
period, there wei;e significant differences in the number of 
crafts and in the degree of industrial specialization. 

The Industrial Re’^olution was in part an outcome of the 
commercial expansion to India and the Spice Islands. New 
markets we?^ opened up and new wares were introduced 
into Europe. The inventions were in many Expansion prior 
cases a deliberate attempt to take advantage to theindus- 
of the industrial opportunities created by this 
commercial growth, although the changes in the metal trades 
cannot be directly associated with the growth of commerce. 
With this single excepiiion each great period of industrial 
change has been closely related to periods of commercial ex- 
pansion. Industry has developed, therefore, as a resxalt of 
circumstances affecting the life of the community as a whole 
ahd not primarily by reason of any spontaneous tendency 
confined to the industrial field. The factors that have domi- 
nate industrial growth are economic rather than technologi- 
cal. Industry reacts to general social changes, and is seldom 
an initial cause of change. 




CHAPTER II 

THE RISE OF THE CRAFTS I^T AXTIQEJTY 
I ^ • 

The beginnings of the records of Western ehilization are 
closely associated with the beginnings of urban life. The 
rapid growth of our knowledge of the life of prehistoric men 
Recorded his- should save US from the er^or of identifying 
the dawn of history nith the beginnings of or- 
sociai life ganized social life, and for^hat reason we should 
not be unduly surprised to find revealed, both in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, a social structure already far rem9sred from the 
primitive conations that can still be studied among the back- 
ward races of Australasia and the equatorial forests of Africa. 
Between thesq primitive conditions revealed by anthropolog- 
ical research and the social life of the early Egyptians and 
Sumerians there is a gap which cannot be bridged. Social 
history does not begin at the begiiftiing oLsocial life, and 
there is great danger that the institufions of these early socie- 
ties be misinterpreted because o| an unwwranted assump- 
tion that they must needs represent in actual forms the con- 
ditions that should lo^eally Ke found at the beginnings Of 
social life. Despite the brilliance of Bucher’s work and the 
keenn^ of his sense of historical development, ei.’ideilbe is 
constantly forced upon our attention that he could not free 
himseK from the disposition to describe the dawm of history 
as if it were the origin of organized social life. 

The political arrangements and religiqu^eliefs afe sg, dif- 
ferent from our own that the changes seem immeasurably 
great, — so great that we readily think of the EgjTjtians and 
Sumerians as primitive peoples, scarcely dSvilizeji. So com- 
mon was this view, a generation ago that the archeological 
discoveries of recent years have been a real.^ock to ow his- 
torical consciousness. The discovery of the Code of*Hhm- 
muraBi, dating from about two thousand years before Christ, 
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has been the most notable single revelation of this hitherto 
unknown world, but this is only one of many discoveries, and, 
although the mass of our knowledge is still small, we can 
form tentative opinions about the social life of these peoples 
of the Near East. 

The most noteyrorthy feature of these early records is the 
unmistakable evidence of developed urban life. The tiny 
villages of primitive society had long been out- Records and 
’grown, and some significant concentration of 
population had taken place. Among the Greeks, this tran- 
sition to urban |ife took place within a period w'hich was 
vithin the historical era? and the literature and legends of 
the race constitute a:fragmentary and uncertain record which 
has historical value, though it can hardly be called a liistori- 
cal recbrd. Even among the Greeks we have scarce any- 
thing in the natpre of a formal record until urban life had 
become an established feature of their society. When a 
people has not advanced beyond primitive village life there 
is little hkelihpod that it will leave any records. Even in the 
period following the faU of Rome, when social life was by no 
means primitive, the decadence of urban life and the pre- 
dominantly rural charheter of the settlements of the Teu- 
p tonic invaders created conditions so unfavorable to the mak- 
ing .of records that the term 'Mark ages” is fairly descriptive. 
The study of the beginnings 8f industrial organization is thus 
profoundly affected by the defects ofhistorieal records. When 
soifie conscious record is made, the details of daily life appear 
only by chance, in references that were not designed to 
describe industrial conditions systematically, so that our 
knowledge is at best incomplete. Aecordmg to the caprice 
of ipcord-makinf , "we begin to learn something of industry in 
the Western world at a stage that is already far advanced. 

The most difficult problems in the early history of indus- 
try center around tlie period ©f decadence in urban life. 
There is an interval^ between the decline of the the 
towns of -the’RiOm^' Empire and the rise of the “ ■ 

me'dieval towns which seems to be a real break in the con- 
tinuity of industrial history. For several centuries there 
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seems to be a positive regression, and the rise of the tovus in 
the middle ages seems to be without substantial connection 
with the urban Life of the ancient world. The “dark ages,” 
however, were not as complete a break with the past as is 
frequently assumed. On the other hand, it is an error to 
presume that the towns of the middle ages are a mere re- 
vival of the older urban forms. There were profound dif- 
ferences both in social and in political organization, and 
these divergences were of great moment with reference to the’’ 
development of industry and commerce. 

The cities of the classical world w^ere, in .the main, aristo- 
cratic residence cities; there w^ere’ tradesmen' and artisans, 
The hut they constituted an kiferior class, usually 

ancient city deprived of any political rights. Trade was tol- 

erated, its advantages surreptitiously enjoyed, b}»t neVer rec- 
ognized as a w'orthy pursuit for persons of birth . The medie- 
val towns were primarily industrial and commercial. The 
aristocracy, lay and ecclesiastical, became definitely identi- 
fied with the land, and, except for casual visits, ceased to re- 
side in the towns. The towmsmen constituted a distinct class, 
possessing privileges of real significance in all the medieval 
kingdoms. In many instances they achieved substantial 
independence. These political differences reflect different 
relations to the land that are of great econonaic importance. 
In the classical world ^^here were agrarian problems, bift 
there was no opposition bet-ween urban and rural interests. 
The class endow'ed with significant rights was so compMely 
identified with both town and country that no fundamental 
opposition of interest was conceivable. The aristocrats of 
the ancient world lived primarily in the city, but ctew’ their 
revenues from agriculture or mining. Theu household con- 
sisted of a mass of blood relatives, slaves, and dependents, 
who divided their time between the town house and the coun- 
try house. Urban concentration was thu^ deterpiined more 
largely by social and political purpose than by economic 
factors. , , " 

The growth of citi^ in the ancient world was thus oofia©- 
what capricious, dependent upon military power quite ' 
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much as upon commercial advantage. At times trade degen- 
erated into an organized system of collecting xie military 
tribute, ceasing to be in anyi sense a matter of basis of the 
reciprocal advantage. These military and politi- , 

cal aspects of classical civilization appear most clearly in 
the later hfstory of Rome, notably in the last century of 
the Republic and" tmder the Empire. Toward the close, 
the predatory motives underlying this civilization were 
mblushingly revealed. Rome became a great commercial 
center, but the movement was almost entirely inward. 
The flow of goods toward Rome was balanced by the flow 
of legionaries ts ^he provinces. In all this system of ex- 
ploitation, Rome was.,mventing nothing: merely practicing 
with full j^owledge the lessons learned from the other great 
peoples of th^ Mediterranean world, Carthaginians, Greeks, 
and Egyptiai^. M had contributed something toward the 
upbuilding of the Empire that revealed the best and the worst 
that antiquity could produce. 

Antiquity produced brilhant cities and notable civiliza- 
tions; but they lacked foundation. Industrial development 
was inevitably a part <5 the premature brilliance of these 
luxury-loving cultures. 'The rapid growth of urban centers 
imdcr the stimulus of social and political factors fostered in- 
dustry* It is therefore peculiarly unfortunate that Bucher 
and earlier writers should have attempted to classify the in- 
dustries of classical antiquity as prhSitive types, definitely 
inferior to the medieval types. The peculiar characteristics 
of classical culture are most clearly revealed in the relation 
of industry to agriculture and ifl the predacious exploitation 
of distant provihces for the benefit of military aristocracies. 
The greatmaarket-for industrial products was furnished by 
the wealthy aristocrats, so that industry was primarily con- 
cerned with catering to their wants. 

■ The simplest measifre of the intensity of these political 
forces is afforded by the meager statistics of pop- of 
ulatiqn. The sliudieS 6f Beloch give the foiled- the urban 
ing resylts for the fifth century b.c.: Athens, 
including the Piraeus, a total population of about 120;000; 
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Syracuse, 115,000; Corinth, 90,000; Sparta, Argos, Alegalo- 
polis, Akragas, Taras, Thebes, Sidon, and Tyre, 40,000 to 
50 000 each. The number offslaves is largely a matter of 
conjecture, but occasional references form the basis of the 
conventional estimate of one third of The total population, 
slightly more perhaps in some of the notable industrial cities, 
slightly less in other cities. These figures represent approxi- 
mately the position of the Greek hities during the period of 
their greatest prosperity, and the figures are particularly 
noteworthy in comparison with Rome, as the purely, military 
elements were less obtrusive in Greece than in other portions 
of the ancient world. Commercial conditions were more 
important and in some cases predomii^^nt. The importation 
of food products, which -vvas essential to all the larger cities, 
was balanced by an industrial export, so th^ Greek com- 
merce was a pretty genuine exchange of commodities. 

Beloch estimates the total population of Rome, for the 
year 5 b.c., at 850,000 or 875,000. Estimates for the early 
Rome at the Empire place the population at about 1 ,000,000. 

height of her T his concentration was certainly not a result 
of purely economic f<5rees, and tile measures 
necessary to assure an adequate supply of food speak elo- 
quently of the significance of political factors. Undef the 
early Empire Rome imported between 6,000,000 and 7,500,- 
000 bushels of grain annually, from Egypt, the Crimea, 
Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa. Much of this importation was 
definitely a tribute to Rome’s military supremacy. 

The rise of the medieval towns marks the beginning of a 
great change in the relativelmportance of political and eco- 
Trade and the nomic forces in social life. De%>ite all the bar- 
medievai towns jjQ jptercouTse there waS’a greatlncrease in 
the degree of economic freedom. Industry was free to the 
extent of being conducted almost exclusively by free arti- 
sans, and commerce was free in the sense of being a genuine 
exchange of goods_. The rise of the towns in the middle ages 
is thus not merely an important episode in' the history of 
political freedom, but also an important chapter in the his- 
toryT)f econonaic freedpm. The achievement of political in- 
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dependence was made possible by the close identification of 
the feudal aristocracy with the land. Feudal society thus 
tended to become divided between the rural interests of the 
nobility and the urban interests of the Third Estate. Towm 
and country were opposed to each other politically, and 
were held together by the most casual economic relations. 

The modern period is characterized by the development 
of a close integration between rural and urban life. The 
city becomes a focal point of all economic forces; runctioa of the 
a distributing point few mdustrial products go- 
ing to the rural districts and a concentration point for ag- 
ricultural products and minerals coming from the country. 
The function of the city becomes purely economic, and its 
grow'th correspondingly dependent upon its convenience for 
commercial a^d industrial purposes. The modern city serves 
a large region instead of a mere rural submh; it possesses a 
“hinterland” that comprises an orgamzed complex of rural 
and industrial centers. 

There is thus some measure of continuity in the growth of 
relations between town sind country throughout the history 
of the Western world. Iri the ancient world the rural districts 
had jio independent organization; they were merely tribu- 
tary ter the towns. In the medieval period town and coun- 
try were substantially independent; each had its definite place 
in^he feudal order, and, though some cjintact was maintained, 
each remained m its own sphere. In the modern period, town 
and country have become an organic whole with reciprocal 
functions and interests. The «ontmuity of growth is not 
at all times cleswly apparent, and it is most obscure in the 
field of industrial bistory. 

No«trikmg differences in industrial fdrms distinguish class- 
ical and medieval industry. The number of crafts varies at 
different times, and in different places; great Ancient and 
changes take place m the relative importance of 
the various crafts. -* There are changes in the comparable 
scale of tndustriai enterprise; growth also in the markets, 
from'sihall local and foreign markets which constitute the 
reliance of a few craftsmen to large foreign markets which 
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The interpretation of Egs^ptian records pr^ents piany dif- 
ficulties. The pictorial representations on the iSonuments ex- 
hibit considerable nunabers of craft operations, even in the 
early period of the Old Empire, but it is not easy to deter- 
mine the status of these artisans or their relation to possible 
employers or customers. Much work was ddne in the estab- 
lishments of the royal household, the great landcwners, and 
the temples. It is essential to knew whether the workmen 
employed were substantially slaves permanently attaclied to 
the household, or whether they hnjoyed some measm-e of in- 
dependence, working in part for casual consumers. ' Qur 
knowledge of the det£ils of craft processes is more accurate 
than our knowledge of the forms of industrial organisation. 
We must needs depend upon inferences for most of our 
opinions about the civil status of artisans and the manner 
of the remuneration. 

The most important ^gle source of. information is a 
description of the disadvantages of all forira of manuariabor, 
written by a scribe of the Twelfth Dynasty (2000-1788 b.c.) 
in order to encourage young men to ipdergo the arduous 
preparation required by the profession.^ There is thus an 

^ ■ ■fl' ■ . : . ... ^ • ■■ . 

^ The document is translated entire by G. Maspero iii his work Du Genre 
EpUtolaire ehez ks EgypUens de VEpoque Pharmiigu^ (PariSj 1872)*, 48-78* 
Considerable portions are translated into English in his Damn of Gwllimiim 
{Ne^ York, 1894), i, The tejdis are slightly different. The transla- 

tion given here is in part original. 
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become the basis of great export industries. There is like- 
wise an increase in the number of towns possessing note- 
worthy industries. Much devetopment dming antiquity and 
the middle ages is concerned with the diffusion of industrie.s 
and types of organization which emerge at a verj early date. 
The legal status of the artisan and the general social and 
political position of the class as a whole undergo many 
changes. In short, the aspect of industrial life that is least 
influenced by historical changes is the form of organization. 
There are many variations, but the predominant types, dur- 
ing antiquity and the middle ages, are wage-work and craft- 
work. *' ' 

11. Egypt 
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evident implication that a young man of the middle class 
might at his own pleasure adopt any one of these various 
modes of gaining a livelihooc?. Not ail the crafts of which 
pictorial representation exists are mentioned in the scribe's 
enumeration^ so that it may be a presentation of the careers 
open to a young man of the middle class: 

I have seen violence . . . th^srefore apply your heart to letters . . . 
I ^have beheld those who are engaged in manual work . . . and, in 
tiut'h, theie is no occupation ahove that of letters * • . The crsfts in 
it is the most important qf all the crafts. It is not a early Egypt 
vain thing ... he "^ho applies himself to this profession from his 
youth up, gains honor. . • . He is sent on missions. He who does 
not take up this profession will be clad in sackcloth. 

I have never seen a blacksmith on an embassy, nor a smelter sent 
on a mission, but I have seen the smith at his work — at the mouth 
of the furnace H his forge — his fingers as rugged as the hide of a 
crocodile, and stinking more than fish spawn. 

Has the vrorker with metals more leisure than the man with the 
hoe? . . . His field is the block of wood under his hand, his tools are 
of metal. . . . At night the laborer is free, the artisan^s hands are still 
busy — for at night he works with his torch. 

The stonegjcutter who se^s his living by working in all kinds of 
durable stones . , . when at last he has earned something and his 
two arms are worn out, he stops. But if at sunrise he remains sit- 
ting, lii^ legs are tied to his back.^ 

The barber who shaves until the evening , . . only when he is 
eatjng can he lower his arm. ... Re runs from house to house seek- 
ing custom; He wears out his arms to fill hi? belly, for like the bee he 
eats in proportion to his toil, 

I w31 tell you of the mason. Sickness threatens him continually 
for he is exposed to all the winds — while the bunch of lotus flowers 
(which is fixed) on the (completed) Houses is still far out of his reach. 
I direct his arms ih the work. His clothes are in disorder. . . . (He 
consumes himself, for he has no other bread than his fingers.) (sic/) 
He washes only once a^ay. He must hurflble himself in order to 
please. 

The weaver within doors is worse off there than a woman; squat- 
ting, his knees against his chest, he gets no breath of fresh air. If 
he slackens work for as much as a day he is bound like the lotus in the 
swamp, and it is* by giving bread to the doorkeeper that he sees a 
ray of light. • 

The afmorer is put to great trouble when he sets out for distant 
1 Allusion to a common mode of punishment. 
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lands, he must pay much for his pack mules. He mast pay much 
for their keep while on the road. Scarcely does he reach home once 
more than he must leave again. ^ 

The messenger leaving for distant lands wills his property to his 
children, for he fears wild beasts and the Asiatics. And what hap- 
pens when he is once again in Egypt? Scarcely docs he reach homo 
once more than he must leave again. If he .goes, his sorrow is a 
burden to him, and all his happiness is gone. 

The dyer’s fingers reek, and the sm611 is lilce rotten fish. His eyes 
are heavy with fatigue, and his hand does not stop. He passes Ms 
time cutting up rags. ... He has a hatred of garments. 

The shoemaker is very unfortunate. He begs ceaselessly. His 
health is the health of spoiled fish. He gnaW'S his leather. 

The laundry-man washing by the^riverside is^a neighbor of tlie 
crocodile. While he beats the dirt out ii>the water his hand does 
not stop. It is forsooth no easy trade that I describe to you, no 
craft agreeable above all others. His food is laid with bis clothes, 
and no part of his body is clean. He is as wretcl^d as a woman. 
When I see him in his misery I bewail his lot, for he passes his time 
with his beating stick in his hand. When I bring him clothes to bo 
washed, he is told, “If you are slow in bringing them back, you will 
be slapped on both cheeks.” 

The baker makes dough, and subjects the loaves to the fire ; while 
his head is inside the oven, his son holdS> him by the l(^s: if he slips 
from the hands of his son, he falls into, the flames. 

Other workmen are described,in the enumeration, ■such as 
the boatman, the husbandman, the market-gardener, the 
farmer, the fowler, an(J the fisherman. These, however, &re 
not industrial pursuits^ though they are an indication of the 
degree of the division of labor that is associated with the 
rise of crafts in industry. ^When the list of crafts is com- 
pleted from other references, the number and character of 
the crafts of the period would bear comparison with condi- 
tions in the smaller towns of the early middle ages. -.Some 
of these craftsmen seem to be engaged in wage-work, render- 
ing services for remuneration of som;^ sort: the barber, the 
mason, the stone-cutter, The laundry-nian, t^e messenger, 
Trade among and the like. Others make ^ticlps for a market, 
artisans There is a grave relief of the- Fifth Dynasty,^ 
depicting a market scene which shows various craffsmen 

r 

i The Sakkara relief; s^e Maspero, Dmm oj CivUimiioni i, 322-23. 
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disposing of their wares among themselves and to the fel- 
lahs who have come in from the suburbs with garden pro- 
duce, game, and fish. The tede is by barter. The crafts- 
men indicated are: glassbead-makers, makers of fans and 
blowers for^ fires, shbemakers, metal-workers (a man -with 
fish-hooks), and perfumer. Some craftsmen at least de- 
voted time to the preparation of wares for sale to their fellows 
and the country people. In the daily life of the humbler 
ditizens, at least, the essential features of pure craft-work are 
clearly evident at the^dawn of Egyptian history. 

Artisans were (piployed in three ways: on the estates of 
some great landlord, royai or noble; in the workshops of the 
temples; and on their:iown account. The royal xhe position 
household deri^^pd most of its income from serv- artisan 
ices and tocl^: rendered as a tax or tribute by the various 
artisans and agriculturalists. The pictures of workmen 
bringing goods to the royal storehouses, thus, should not 
be interpreted as evidence that the workmen were perma- 
nently attached to the household. Some considerable por- 
tion of the output would be required by the King, but much 
of their time was at their own disposal. The work done for 
the temples might be arranged for in a variety of ways; it 
is conceivable that some n-rtisans should be permanently 
attached to the service of the temple, and slaves were, of 
cdurse, employed. Much of 'the wojk, however, was prob- 
ably done by artisans hired for the occasion by those directing 
the ^ork of the temple. The tomb of Rekhmire (Eight- 
eenth Dynasty) depicts the operations of large numbers of 
craftsmen employed on work for the temple. Workers in 
leather, wood, stone, gold, silver, and copper are repre- 
sented. *The brickmakers in the birilding scenes are defi- 
nitely stated to be captives; the other craftsmen are appar- 
ently freemen. Thej^e are two scenes suggesting payment: 
in one sceng the 'workmen with their wives and children 
file by the officials, at the storehouse and receive grain, od, 
and clothing; in the other scene there are scribes and over- 
seei% for each group of workmen, and with each group of 
supervisors there is one man with a money bag. There is 
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therefore some slight reason to assume that the workmen 
were paid a portion of their wages in money, though the man 
with the purse may be a pureFy symbolic figure. That the 
workmen received some portion of their wages in kind is 
altogether probable, but such use was made of gold and copper 
rings as to make some issue of currency equally probable. 

! The list of crafts in early Egypt is interesting because it 
is evident that the crafts do not appear in the order of their 
importance in the field of consumption. The textile crafts 
are first represented by the dyers, l^eavers are mentioned 
in the enumeration of the scribe, but it is generally held that 
weaving remained the work of women in the households until 
the Twentieth Dynasty. The word translated “weaver" in 
the manuscript of the scribe is doubtful and it seems likely 
that it was at least uncommon to find a man whose sole occu- 
pation was weaving. '' 

III. Mesopotamia 

The increase of our knowledge of the history of Mesopo- 
tamia in the early pre-Christian em is still proceeding so 
Shortcomings rapidly that no account of political or social life 
of the records tentative. The process of de- 

ciphering the clay tablets, also, presents difficulties that are 
of special moment in the study of industrial development. 
The designations of various kinds of artificers and workmen 
are uncertain, and there are considerable differences of 
opinion as to the correct translation of many terms. "^The 
publications of texts afford only a partial knowledge of the 
•matters involved, and though the records at our disposal 
are peculiarly specific, our knowledge of^the sul^stance'is 
vague and uncertain. " Contracts, receipts, accounts, lii!»ts of 
officials and servants are all precise, with the precision of 
legal documents, but it is difficult to translate these records 
without interpreting them" in the light of our .owm institu- 
tions, Furthermore, the actual mass, of material is sTna.lI 
relative to the needs of the student of social life, and at best 
we have only a glimpse of the economic arrangements of 
these Mesopotamian peoples. 
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In general, industrial arts were less diversified than in 
Egypt; there was less work done in wood, in the metals, 
and in leather. The wooleh industry was by indastry and 
far the most important of the entire group of “““erco 
oecupationaif we judge by the references in available sources. 
The early development of systems of weights and measures, 
however, and the use of .the precious metals as money re- 
sulted in the abandonment of pure barter at an early date. 
There was also a caravan trade with the coast, so that the 
general aspect of Mesppotamian life is more nearly compar- 
able to modern iife than the relatively passive economic 
system of Egypt. The activity of commercial life brings 
us rather closer to these peoples than to other peoples of 
antiquity. _ 

The abundant materials from the reign of Hammurabi 
(2143-2097 B.c.) afford us references to the following crafts: 
brick-makers (?), tailors, carpenters, masons, Theiistof 
branders, surgeons, builders of houses, boat- 
builders, metal-workers, and weavers. In the code of Ham- 
murabi there are seve.^ articles dealing with the sale of 
beer, or some similar kind of alcoholic drink, but there is no 
indication of a distinct group of brewers. Tablets of the 
seventh century b.c. add to this list, spinners, dyers, washer- 
men, bakers, harness-makers, jewelers, potters, wood-carv- 
ers, and specialized workers in the various metals. 

The status of artisans is somewhat uncertain, because the 
statements about wages and the hire of artisans cannot be 
assumed to refer to the hire erf free artisans. Slaves were 
kept, and wer^ systematically farmed out for hire, the pro- 
ceeds being paid.to the master. At the same time there is 
little* doubt but that there were important classes of free 
artisans, who worked for hire for various individuals, for the 
King, and for temples. 

The temples were, as in Egy|)t, business institutions of 
great importance. . They possessed large estates which pro- 
duced grain and wool. These supplies exceeded 
their owm needs, and became the basis of com- ^ 
mereial activity. The wool was sdld at times to artisans; 
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more frequently, axtisans were hired to work the raw mate- 
rial up into cloth. This system was of great antiquity. It is 
clearly indicated by tablets dating between 2700 and 2580 
B.C., and continued without essential change until the seventh 
century. In one of the earliest templd records on this sub- 
ject, we find one hundred and ninty-one -^somen set to work 
in the “weaving-house” on the supplies belonging to the 
temple. These women were paid wages. Both wool and 
metal were given out to artisans to be w’orked up at home*. 
The temples were among the most important centers of the 
trade in wool and woolens. « 

Such establishments cannot be 'brought within the scope 
of any single classification; least of ail can such establish- 
ments be classified as large households, in accordance with 
Bucher’s scheme, because their production w^ designed to 
be sold in a distant market. It is not wise to endeavor to 
describe these usages as a single system. There was un- 
doubtedly some genuine wage-work, illustrated by the turn- 
ing over of bronze to a free metal-worker to be made into a 
doorkey. The issue of a formal receipt for the bronze turned 
over suggests that the work was done outside the temple 
grounds, without supervision. When artisans came to the 
temple and brought raw materials, we may have an indi- 
cation of craft-work undertaken with a view to sale to fellow 
townsmen. The suppljes of raw w'ool collected by the teili- 
ple constituted the most readily available surplus and were 
thus naturally the basis for this trade. There is therefore a 
presumption, at least, in favop of the existence of some craft- 
work. The situation of the women employed on the prem- 
ises of the temple seems to present strong analogies to a rudi- 
mentary factory, and yet it is hardly wise to apply the4:erm 
without some qualifying adjective. The general aspect of 
industrial life is too rudimentary to make it desirable to apply 
any of the modern terms, unless it is cleaHy recognized that 
a “putting-out system” or a “factory”^ can exist in so simple 
a form as not to be out of keeping with conditions that in 
general represent the beginnings of craft-industry. ■- ^ 

The important revelations of the sources consist in the 
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clear evidence afforded of production for tlie relatively dis- 
tant markets of the Syrian coast towns and Egypt; the 
evidence of the existence ?)f professionalized crafts; and 
the indication that the artisans were substantially free men 
working for, wages. * 

"If an artisan, take a son for adoption,” says the Code 
of Hammurabi (sections 188-189), "and teach him his 
handicraft, one may not bring claim for him. If status of 
fie do not teach him his handicraft, that son 
may return to his father’s house.” Such pro\’isions intimate 
the existence of ^ system of apprenticeship for the trans- 
mission of cralt-knowled^e, but one must remember that 
the full significance of this as of other practices depends in 
part upon the numbers of persons involved. By the seventh 
century’n.c. |}here is unmistakable evidence that the mem- 
bers of the various crafts were congregated in special quar- 
ters of the towns, as in Egypt. There were also certain offi- 
cers with authority over the crafts. The translation of the 
titles are uncertain and the functions of the officials are 
unknown^ Maspero i^ inclined to attribute administrative 
functions to the officials of the Egyptian crafts, but such a 
supposition reflects medieval analogies rather than con- 
temporary evidence. Writing of the Assyrian Possible craft 
officials, Johns inclines to a military interpre- organization 
tation. This would still be^ analog to the obligation of 
the medieval craftsmen to do watcfi and ward duty in the 
city,* but such a supposition would not imply the existence 
of organized craft gilds. That some organization of the 
members of the crafts began to emerge in the late period is 
highly probable, with reference both to Egypt and to the 
cities of Mesopotamia, but we cannot be sure of the nature 
of the arrangements. 

The existence of m^anufacture for export, of traces of craft 
organizatioiq, eveh rudimentary establishments for large- 
scale production, none of these facts should close specM- 
our eyes to the infancy of organized industry, zation merely 
The l^pes appear, but the scale of all these 
phenomena is small. Exportation* was infrequent, and of 
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small volume. Crafts were present, but, for the most part, 
only the most moderate skill was required and some of the 
differentiation was based on ^^arying degrees of physical 
fitness rather than upon definite professional skill. A lame 
rn an would be as effective as a smith as a man with two good 
legs; hence in Greek mythology Hephaistos the smith is 
iame. Edouard Meyer suggests also that Homer is repre- 
sented as blind, because blind men so characteristically be- 
came singers. The singer was naturally thought of as being 
blind. These suggestions are, of comse, pure conjecture, 
and they are drawn from Greek sources, but if these notions 
have any validity they would have more than a narrowly 
local application. They serve a real purpose if they empha- 
size the slight basis of craft differentiation in these early 
periods. The processes were in most cases- simple, well 
within the capacities of the more adaptable workers without 
great preliminary training. The greater abundance of evi- 
dence makes it easier to find illustrations for these supposi- 
tions in the history of Greek industry, but the qualifications 
are perhaps even more important for the interpretation of 
the industrial development of the, Egyptian and Mesopo- 
tamia peoples. 

IV. Geebcb 

The rise of Greek civfiization takes place within the general 
limits of the historic period, so that we catch glimpses of the 
development considerably before cultme had reached the 
stage of conscious record-making. There is a semi-historic 
period, of which we gain some knowledge from archeology 
and poetic literature. These materials, however, are 'so 
Divergent difficult of interpretation that every possible 
Greek devei- View IS championed by some scholar or scholars, 
opment Some say that the Greeks of this period were 
wholly devoted to agriculture, feared the' sea, and therefore 
engaged in commerce only in the most casual- way. Others 
are convinced that the Greeks were engaged in active com- 
merce with Egypt, and the Syrian coast at least a couple of 
eentmies before the TTojan War. Some declare that the 
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Greeks merely absorbed various notable features of the cul- 
ture of Egypt; others reduce the borrowing from Egypt to 
an inconsiderable minimum* Judgment based on the scant 
evidence in our possession is little more than a reflection of 
preconceive^l notions* as to what is probable. 

In general these is probably a disposition to underesti- 
mate the significance of trade among xmdeveloped peoples. 
The presmnptions of naive thought are com- DisposMon to 
prehensively stated in the scheme of develop- “e^coai^rdai 
ment in List’s Natipnal System of Political background 
Economy. The stages of economic evolution are character- 
ized thus; savagery, pastohal culture, agriculture, agi-iculture 
combined with man«factmes, agriculture combined with 
manufacture and commerce. Trade is thus made to appear 
as the clima:^ or final restilt of a long economic evolution. 
The widespread disposition to exaggerate the diflficulties of 
transportation confirms the presumption that is dormant 
in nearly all naive economic thinking. The wide appeal of 
Bucher’s views depended in no small measure upon the 
adroit foijnulation of a^ these naive presmnptions with all 
the paraphernalia of erudite scholarship. The study of 
primitive peoples, togetfier with what we know of the ancient 
world, shows us that commerce plays an important part 
even in primitive life. Instead of evolving successively, 
commerce and industry must needs develop simultaneously, 
and though there are many reciprocal influences it is most 
likely that commerce is the conditioning factor in industrial 
development. This is designed to be the thesis of the pres- 
ent work, and, it is hoped that it will be possible to show 
that the character of industrial development has been at all 
time# a reflection of the commercial •background, and that 
the great changes in industrial organization are the out- 
come of changes in pommercial conditions which promote 
growth of population, concentration of population, or both 
gross increase, and greater concentration.. Certain aspects of 
the Industrial Revolution have closed our eyes to these larger 
relations between industry and commerce. 

We can therefore approach these ambiguous indications 
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of the nature of early Greek development mth a presump- 
The commer- tion iu favor of what we may call the commer- 
cial theory pig] theory. This Seems, moreover, to be in ac- 
cord with modern tendencies of critical scholarship. It is 
obviously desirable to avoid extremes^ and it js above all 
necessary to avoid building elaborate theories of develop- 
ment upon single bits of archeological or literary evidence. 
Mr. Walter Leaf’s studies of the Iliad bring to the subject 
the monographic spirit, and though much must be regarded 
as mere conjecture the conclusions are significant. His the- 
sis may be stated briefly. The Trojan War seems to him to 
have been the outcome of economic rather' than romantic 
causes. He regards the enterprise as m attempt on the part 
of the Greeks to destroy a powerful town which shut them 
out of the Dardanelles and the Black Sea. He endeavors to 
show that Troy had been a trading station at which the 
Greeks met the peoples of the Black Sea imder Trojan aus- 
pices. Tiring of the payment of tribute and the inconven- 
iences of such indirect methods, the Greeks at last banded 
together in the great military entei^rise. Mr. heaf brings 
this view forward with due modesty. Nothing can really be 
proved. But we can at least recognize the consistency of such 
an interpretation with the economic conditions of the early 
period of Greek development., ■ 

The industrial growft of the sixth and fifth centuries b’Ic. 
was in large measure dependent upon the extensive carrying 
trade that sprang up in the period following the Trojan "War. 
If we include the Phoenician traders, as we should in any study 
of antiquity, we could say with truth that the brilliant cmli- 
zation of the Graeco-Roman world was based on the spiribof 
adventure shown by these navigators whose energies brought 
all the peoples of the Mediterranean world into close con- 
tact. The diversity of products was., stimulating to indus- 
try, as the diversities of diilture were stimulating to litera- 
ture and art. . , 

The study of the economic development of Greece and 
Romig has produced an antagonism between students' of his- 
tory and students of literature and art that is extremely 
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unfortun’ate. It seems at times as if the students of classical 
culture resented the conclusions of certain his- classic sim- 
torical studies as being an attempt to depreciate pUcity and 
the cultural significance of the achievements of 
the classical period. • There can be no legitimate cause for 
such alarm.* The^ material concerns of life with which the 
economist is busied must ever be a means to an end, and not 
an end in itself. No civilization can be justly appraised in 
terms of its economic mechanism. At best, economic or- 
ganization is merely a way of attending to the daily need of 
material things, apd no particular type of mechanism can be 
deemed a measure of the artistic and spiritual achievements 
of a people. High artistic accomplishment is not only pos- 
sible when life is relatively simple, but perhaps more likely 
to occm? It, may be that our elaborate material civilization 
is a positive lundjance to the attainment of the higher pur- 
poses of life. 

The low standards of artistic achievement in the early Vic- 
torian age ma 3 ^ really be due to the displacement of the old 
craft methods by the technique of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. ProSuction for thi masses is likely to result in the sub- 
ordination of refinemenf in execution and design to cheap- 
ness. Production of articles of luxury for a wealthy leisure 
class is by necessity characterized by elegance in conception 
and execution. The idealization of tl^e medieval craft-work- 
ers has made us familiar with these divergent tendencies be'- 
twee» artistry of production and cheapness of production, 
and yet there seems to be some obstacle to the application 
of these principles to the achievements of the craftsmen of 
Grpece and Roihe. 

The notable paraljels between the elassic period and the 
medieval period are neither willingly nor clearly recognized. 
In Francotte’s excellent study of the industrial Parallels be- 
development of Greece there is no comparison 
with the miSdle ages. He compares Athens middle ages 
with the Manchester and Birmingham of the late nineteenth 
century: the port of Delos with quays two hundred and fifty 
meters long is compared with our naodem ports withTdlo- 
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meters of quays. Industry and commerce compare'unfavor- 
ably with the industry and commerce of Europe since the 
Industrial Revolution, but if wv? seek a basis of comparison 
with conditions definitely prior to the Industrial Revolution 
the results are different. Germany did not begin to feel the 
influence of the newer development of industry and com- 
merce until the latter half of the nineteen'th century. 

At the close of the eighteenth century Prussia still dis- 
played the salient features of medievalism. There were 
within Prussian boundaries, 1016 places classified as towns 
or cities. Berlin alone had more than 100,000 inhabitants 
(163,000), being therefore slightlyrlai’ger tfiaa Athens in the 
time of Pericles. There were three |.owns with more than 
50,000: Warsaw, 64,000; Breslau, 60,000; Konigsberg, 
56,000. Syracuse and Corinth were considerably larger than 
these second-class towns of Prussia. At the most prosper- 
ous period of Grecian development they had respectively 
110,000 and 90,000 inhabitants. Six towns of Greece are 
mentioned by Beloch as having between 40,000 and 50,000 
inhabitants. Fourteen Prussian towns had slightly more 
than 10,000 inhabitants; Dantzi§, Magdeburg, Elbing, 
Stettin, Potsdam, Erfurt, Posen, Ealberstadt, Halle, Mtin- 
ster, Hildesheim, Emden, Brandenburg, and Frankfurt-am- 
Main. Of the remaining 998 cities, 502 had a population of 
more than 1000 and less than oOOO. Thfe distribution of pop- 
ulation is characteristically medieval, and such statistics 
as we have from the classical period reveal conditionsR that 
are rou^y comparable. Rome, at the height of her pros- 
perity, was larger than any medieval town; but with that ex- 
ception the distribution of population in the classical period 
bears significant con^parison with the^ distribution of pop- 
ulation in the middle ages. 

There is so close a relationship between industry and popu- 
lation, that the similarities imderlsmg ••urban life lead di- 
rectly to a presumption in favor of notable limilarities in 
industrial development, With reference to economic condi- 
tions, the medieval period has more in common wdth classical 
antiquity than with modem times. The Industrial Revolu- 
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tion marks a transformation of social conditions which 
separates the modem period distinctively from both the ear- 
lier periods. Despite our iiftellectual and artistic heritage 
from the classical period, we can interpret the scant evidence 
bearing on t|ie social life of Greece and Rome only in terms 
of our knowledge of the middle ages. The so-called ''dark 
ages” constitute perhaps an interlude, but there is no pro- 
found change in the'general character of economic arrange- 
rdents; merely the ebb and flow that constitute the move- 
ment of all historical growth. 

There is enoughs material to enable us to distinguish some 
of the periods ifi the indu^rial development of the Grecian 
world. ■ The four or fiwe centuries between the 
fall of Troy and the early sixth century b.c. are industry in 
marked By the^ establishment of the commercial 
power of the Greeks. Industry responded slowly. The crafts 
began to emerge, but they were not very clearly differentiated. 
Metal-workers are mentioned. The smith’s forge, like the 
country stores and smithies of the small towns of our own 
times, was^a resort for t|ie idlers and gossips of the village. 
There is no indication of specialized work in metals, least of 
all clear specialization in1;he preparation of different objects. 
There were potters, but no specialization of tasks; the vases 
and other vessels were relatively simple. The builders did 
evft-ything needful in connection with building houses. They 
could also buUd ships. The same WOTd is applied also to 
makei^ of household furniture, of ploughs, and objects of 
horn and ivory. Leather-workers did everything connected 
with leather, tanning as well as shield-making. These work- 
ers were free to the extent of not being the slaves of any one 
person, but they did not enjoy all the rights of peasants. 
The craftsmen were employees working for the village as a 
whole. 

Between tlje sixth and fourth centuries b.c. the speciali- 
zation of crafts developed rapidly. "In the larger towns,” 
says Xenophon . in the Cyropoedia (viii, 2), specialization 
“ wheremany people have similar wants, a single processes 
craft is a means of livelihood. Frequently, the craftsman 
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does not practice the entire craft: one makes men’s shoes, 
.another makes women’s shoes; one lives by sewing shoes, 
another by cutting leather; ond cuts out tunics, another de- 
votes himself exclusively to assembling the parts.” In the 
metal industries there were distinct crafts for making each 
of the pieces of armor and for the different weapons. Hel- 
mets, breastplates, plumes, shields, lances, and the like were 
turned out by different craftsmen. In the making of pottery 
there was definite division of labor into the fundamental 
processes: the forming of the vessels on the wheel, the firing 
and the painting. The dictionaries of -antiquities afford 
some indications of a fairly comprehensive list of crafts, but 
references are so scattered as to date, and locality that it is 
scarcely safe to endeavor to draw up a list of crafts for any 
particular period or any single town. We c^ be kure that 
craft specialization was far advanced in the Greek period, but’ 
we cannot attempt any precise statement. 

The third and second centuries b.c. are marked by the de- 
cadence of some of the Greek towns, but these changes were 
the outcome of the loss of political prestige and. the conse- 
quent loss of some of the artificial advantages that were de- 
rived in industry and commerce from the abuse of political 
power. Such changes, however- effect only particular towms 
and not the Grseco-Roman world as a whole. There was no 
break in the general (wurse oi industrial development. 

One of the notable features of the industrial growth of the 
larger Greek towns is the ''factory system.” Establishments 
Factories twenty OF thirty persons existed in several 

branches of industry. The craftsmen in these 
undertakings were usually slaves, who worked under the 
supervision of the owner or his agent.- At times the- entire 
group was farmed out to some contractor. Francotte cites 
a number of cases recorded in Athenian "wills. One Conon 
left two establishjnents: bne of textile workers, one of drug- 
gists. Timarchus left a number of .industrial slaves: nin e 
shoemakers, a female weaver, a maker of fancy objects, and 
two,gangs of silver miners. The father of Demosthenes left 
two workshops: one bf knife-makei-si, with a personnel of 
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thirty-two or three persons; one of bed-makers, with a per- 
sonnel of twenty. The vase-painting establishments were 
of about the same type; betiVeen ten and twenty workmen 
weie usually employed, and, although such subjects were 
rarely ehoseg for vas^painting, we have a representation of a 
vase manufactory with eight workmen. All the processes are 
shown and the general aspect of the workrooms. Separate 
rooms were required for firing, shaping, and painting. Some 
portions of the work were done out of doors under canvas 
shelters, but most of the operations were by necessity done in 
definite workshops. The methods of signing the vases dis- 
tinguish betweeh the proprietor and the vase painter respon- 
sible for the decorations. These signatures afford clear evi- 
dence that this most important industry was not entirely 
donqdnatSd by^ slave labor. In a number of some free 
cases the same person is designated as being 
both proprietor and painter. One Athenian painter, Eu-^ 
phronius, rose from being a painter in establishments be- 
longing to others to the proprietorship of an establishment 
of his owBj, Such at lea^ is the story that can be read from 
a number of inscriptions and signatures. 

Bucher classified these* establishments as cases of “house- 
hold industry,” a household whose membership had been 
enlarged by the addition of slaves, but still in legal form a 
hoftsehold. This is more misleading, than helpful. Some 
free industry existed side by side with these slave establish- 
ments, and all were producing goods for sale in the market; 
at times a local market and at times an export market. The 
workrooms were^not a portion of the dwelling-house; in many 
cases, at least, they seem to have been specialized quarters 
exelu®vely devoted to industry. Francotte still hesitates 
to apply the term “factory.” He fears that the reader 
will assume the existence of conditions such as uawiiungness 
followed the Indusfrial Revolution. All these torecogn^e 
discussions are^a reflection of the unfortunate 
modes of thought suggested by Rodbertus and Bucher. The 
character of industrial life is only partially indicated by;^ the 
forms of organization. The progress-of economic evolution 
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k not entirely a matter of developing certain forms, even if 
one were to assume that there were no differences to be ob- 

s^md beyond the bare facts of ae most general classi^^^^^^^^ 

Sdustrial life of a period can be appraised and described 
IL as a complex of elements. The degree of jpeeiahzation 
of CTafts must be considered; the extent of the hoiizon a 
iLTon of labor, if any;' the scale of production and the 
character of the market; lastly, the forms of organization.^ 
We have been too much inclined to suppose that factorits 
and the factory system are the distinctive and exclusive 
Lture of the Industrial Revolution, foBgettmg that small 
Stories had emerged at variou^times antf places through- 
Z the period which we think of as dominated by craft in- 
Strv. There is no reason to feel that there is anjdhing 
abnormal in the emergence of various small factories p the 
classical period. Nor is there any reason for liesita,ting to 
admit frankly that these sporadic tendencies toward the iac- 
torv system were rather more conspicuous in claspcal than 
in medieval times. The putting-out system donainates the 
middle ages in the more elaborately developed, industries. 
From the employer’s point of view it would doubtless ha%'e 
been more convenient to have his people collected in a work- 
shop but the development toward the faetorj’- was checked. 
The free workmen of the middle ages disliked the restraints 
of the factory, and the crafts, composed in large measui^ of 
small masters, were able to exert sufficient political pressure 
to suppress the sporadic attempts to bring workirfen to- 
gether in factories. The significant struggle of the English 
crafts against these tendencies will be treated in a subsequent 
chapter.^ It must needs suffice here to call attention to the 
fact. Slavery and the absence of any significant ci^ft oi*- 
’ ganization left the employers of the classical period free to 
organize these small factories, and H is_ perhaps more signi- 
ficant to recognize this tendency and its causes than to en- 
deavor to obscure the real facts. The existence of these 
factories does not indicate a departure from the general con- 
ditions of craft industry. This degree of capitaJistio control, 
"v: t Infra, chapter vni, § ni. 
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which can be expressed either in the factory or in the put- 
ting-out system, is a characteristic feature of the later forms 
of handicraft industry. 

It would be highly^desirable to be able to reach a definite 
conclusion with reference to the relative importance of 
slaves to freemen 4n industry. It is unfortu- slavery m 
nately impossible. Using practically the same 
general figures from the classical sources, Franeotte and 
Edouard Meyer reach opposite conclusions. A neutral read- 
ing of this controversial hterature leaves the general impres- 
sion that the defenders of free labor have the better case. In- 
dustry as a whofe was not decisively do min ated either by free 
or by slave labor. With the exception of the extractive in- 
dustries, in Greece free labor at least held its own. The com- 
petition of the^ndustrial slaves of the aristocrats was serious 
but the freeman could none the less live by his craft. Slav- 
ery afforded the wealthy an opportunity to participate in the 
profits of industrial enterprise without loss of caste. De- 
spite competition the two systems could exist side by side 
without destroying each «)ther; their existence was not exclu- 
sively dependent upon their advantages as methods of pro- 
ducing their wares. The free artisan was perhaps a foreigner, 
excluded from full civil rights; an inconspicuous factor in 
political and social life, but economically important. In 
many cities of the ancient world the conimerce and industry 
of the locahty was really in the hands of these foreigners; the 
participation of the aristocrats in business enterprise was 
somewhat incidental. The casial references in literature 
are an uncertain index of the proportionate importance of 
these two elements in business life, as literature was pre- 
dominantly occupiedr with the doingS of the aristocrats. 
Other materials are too meager to afford clear evidence of 
the proportionate importance of these diverse elements in 
the community. 

V. Home and Constantinople 

For the last century of the Eepublic and the period of.the 
Empire considerable iaformation is funiished by inscriptions. 
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These materials are unsatisfactory in many respects, but in 
careful hands they reveal man^ aspects of the organization 
of the artisans of Rome. It has frequently been presumed 
that some significant connection existed between the craft 
Roman “col- gMs of the nfiddle ages and these “ collegia” 
legia” — associations of craftsmen -in ancient Rome. 
The studies of Waltzing show that the comparisons are mis- 
leading and unreal. These Roman organizations assumed 
a number of fairly distinct forms, but in no case is there 
Justification for any significant comparison with the insti- 
tutions of the middle ages. The societies for the celebration 
of funeral rites are similar in many respects to the frater- 
nities or religious gilds of the medlfeval period, but such 
societies should be carefully distinguished from craft gilds. 
The Roman “collegia” seem to have had fejv distinctively 
economic functions. They were not conlprehensive group- 
ings of all artisans exercising particular crafts. Neither skill 
nor apprenticeship was an essential condition of entry. 
The members of the society do not seem to^ have exercised 
any of the supervisory powers that sjre the distinctive feature 
of the craft organizations of the middle ages. 

The inscriptions, however, enable us to gain considerable 
insight into the degree of industrial specialization at Rome. 
The list of The following csafts are mentioned in thejn- 

crafts scriptionS from which Waltzing prepared his list 

of corporations at Rome. The crafts have been grouped 
under the general classifications to facilitate economic 
analysis: 

Food, and industries connected with food: 

Measurers of graiu^ workers in public granaries, perfumers and 
spicers, butchers, inn-keepers, confectioners, coolcs, ha^^-mer- 
chants, fruit-sellers, merchants of vegetables, bakers, grain mer- 
• chants, millers, cattle merchants, mercfean^s of salt meats, wine- 
sellers, oil merchants, pastry-cooks, fishermen, fish-merchants, 
salt merchants, pork merchants, shopk§epers* 

Textiles: "" ^ 

dDyers, fullers, linen merchants, embroiderer, workmen's 
blousemakers, tailors. 
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Shoemakers, women^s shoemakers, tanners, furriers. 

Metals: * 

Smiths (bronze), ring-makers, silversmiths, goldsmiths, gold- 
beaters, money-chaiSgers, blacksmiths, sellers of silver vases, 
mirror-mafers. 

Wood and mamifactiires (rf wood: 

Joiners and furniture-makers, wood merchants, shipbuilders, 
• carpenters, joiners. 

Stone, clay and building: 

Lime-burners,, ditch-diggers, lime-porters, builders, potters, 
sculptors, stone-sawyers, masons, wreckers of buildings. 

Transport: « 

Shippers, muleteers, boatmen of the Tiber, “curatores nar 
vium,’i patrons of lighters on the Tiber. 

Artists, gymna^s, etfi. : 

Musicians (horns), horn-players, mimes, poets and actors, 
lute-players, wild-beast chasers, gladiators. 

Miscellaneous: * 

Porters, wreath-makers, jailers, ivory-carvers, wholesalers, 
bathhouse-keepers, masseurs, barbers, doctors, pavers, mer- 
chants of pigments, makers of dice. 

The small number of crafts engaged in leather-working and 
in textiles is noteworthy. There was considerable diversi- 
fidhtion in the metal trades and. elaborate specialization in 
the preparation of food. Without knowledge of the relative 
numbers of persons occupied in these crafts, it is hardly justi- 
fiable to assume that the textile and leather groups were 
relatively less important, but there is strong presumption in 
favor of such a conclusion. The preparation of clothing and 
leather goods was primarily the work of members of each 
household. Little specialized skill was required and only 
the very poor resorted to the markets for the co mm on tex- 
tiles or leather goods. The list of crafts concerned with the 
preparation of food products is very impressivp, and compari- 
son with the lists of crafts for Paris in the eleventh and thir- 
teenth ‘centuries would suggest that elaborate specialization 
appears earlier in this general group Ihan in any other. 
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; At Constantinople, toward the close of the ninth centxuy 
A.n., conditions were more nearly comparable to medie\^ai 
Crafts at Conditions. The regulations made by the Pre- 
Constotinopie_ gf .^he city for the government of the crafts 
exhibit many features that are definitely analogpus to con- 
ditions at Paris in the eleventh and thirteenth centuries. 
The primary civil authority in Constantinople was exercised 
by an official appointed directly by the Emperor, as the Pre- 
fect of Paris was appointed by the King. The Prefect of 
Constantinople had complete Jurisdiction over industrial and 
commercial matters and issued strict regulations. Some of 
the crafts at Constanfinople hadho autonomous 
r au onomy seen* to have been in the 

way of acquiring a small measure of autonomy in the en- 
forcement of the rules and customs of the cr^ft. The per- 
fumers were instructed to prevent the preparation or sale 
of defective or inferior wares “by mutual oversight over 
each other.” The spicers were charged with the supervision 
of all wares of their craft, in order to prevent the making of 
hoards, whether by members of the graft or by otl^prs. Simi- 
lar functions were delegated to the chief merchants of pork 
products. These various functions of supervision are compar- 
able to the “view of the craft” that became the characteris- 


tic privilege of the more powerful medieval craft gilds. It 
would seem that ad m inistrative functions were in process *bf 
development at Constantinople. The fundamental back- 
ground can hardly have been very different from the cbndi- 
tions at Rome under the Enipire, and thus we may well be- 
lieve that gilds similar in most features to thg medieval gilds 
might develop in the Roman world, though we have no e’.d- 
dence that the process^of development was continued to- that 
point except at Constantinople. The book of the Prefect at 
Constantinople is therefore an indicatipn that the conditions 
favorable to the growth 'of craft gM organization might 
normally be expected to appear in the Qoursq of the indus- 
trial development of any large town. ThiS'particular form 
of craft organization should not be associated uniquely with 
medieval conditions, nor diould it be presumed to be merely 
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copied from some Roman or Eastern model. 'Vivien the de- 
gree of craft specialization had become considerable, it was 
perfectly natural that the •administrative officers should 
delegate certain functions of supervision that could best be 
discharged by person^ acquainted with the technique of the 
craft. The gild cg,n best be regarded as a spontaneous out- 
growth of industrial conditions. 


CHAPTER III 

CRAFTS AND CRAFT GILDS IN M]^DIEVAL |'RANCE 

I ' 

The break-up of the Roman Empire was followed by dif- 
ferent results in the various European provinces. In Eng- 
land and in Germany the Teutonic influences speedily became 
predominant. In Italy there was a inark^d decline, as soon 
as the provinces ceased to send theii' tribute in money and 
in kind. In France the disappearance of the administrative 
framework of the Empire left many aspects of social life un- 
changed. The Roman cities of southern France maintained 
themselves after a fashion aijd commercial 
influence jjfe ^hat had developed was not destroyed. The 
Teutonic tribes entering Gaul brought with them many new 
political conceptions, but the economic life of the Roman prov- 
ince was accepted by them and m^ny elements ^of Roman 
culture were adopted. France became by force of circum- 
stances one of the closest bonds Between the old Roman 
civilization and the new Teutonic.civilization that was rapidly 
flsauTm'ng significant form. The relative continuity of social 
growth is a notable feature of the history of France; etee- 
where in the north of Europe the break with the institutions 
of the Empire was so complete that the Roman back^ound 
exerted little or no direct influence upon the course of 
development. 

Much of the controversy that has existecf among scholars 
as to the relative importance of Roman and Teutonicjansti- 
tutions would seem to be resolved by frank recognition of the 
diversities of development in different portions of Europe. 
There were many elements of l^oman agrarian and industrial 
institutions that qpuld be harmonized with the usages of the 
invaders. Roman customs could easily Be incorporated vdth 
the Teutonic modes of life without making the final result 
essentially different from results achieved in provinces where 
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Roman influences were negligible. The condition of the un- 
free tillers of the soil displays most notably the possibilities 
of reaching substantially the Same results from both Roman 
and Teutonic backgrounds. The existence* of Roman influ- 
ences in cert^ sections thus does not even create a presump- 
tion in favor of similar influences elsewhere. The French 
writers who find Roman influences in France are therefore 
quite as trustworthy as the German writers who deny the 
existence of similar influences in Germany and in England. 

With reference to commerce and industry the situation is 
somewhat different, because France and Italy were more 
important both ‘before and after the fall of Rome. There 
was more urban conceatration, more commerce, and a more 
highly diversified industrial life. Many of these economic 
activities survived the tumult of the invasions. The admin- 
istrative regulations of the Empire disappeared almost en- 
tirely, most particularly the corporate organization of the 
crafts, but the crafts themselves survived. The commercial 
and industrial <life of Roman Gaul exerted a notable influ- 
ence upon ^he economic development of the Teutonic king- 
doms that established themselves dining the invasions . This 
persistence of Roman iniiuences in France is of more than 
local significance. Industrjiand commerce affect larger areas 
than the localities in which they are primarily concentrated. 
Alf the least one must include the entire market area in stud- 
ies of their influence, and, as England and Germany were 
partly dependent upon France for the sale of importance of 
their raw products and for sonae of the manu- in 
factured articles, the industrial development 
of France in the “dark ages ” is part of the general history of 
Europe. The commercial and industrial system that finally 
took definite form in the medieval period was an outgrowth 
of the commercial importance of Roman Gaul. 

The pfecige exient of directs Roman influences can 
scarcely be dqtermjngd. Flach believes -thgjt many of the 
old Roman cosporations became “confr6ries” — associa- 
tions of craftsmen for the common celebration of religious fes- 
tivals and of masses for the souls of comrades. Fagniez, too. 
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believes that some survivals of the Roman organizations may 
have persisted throughout the period of the greatest dis- 
orders, becoming one of several elements in the growth of 
the newer institutions that emerge into the light of historical 
knowledge in the twelfth and thirteenth centuises. 

In the study of industrial development an undue share of 
attention has been given to the administrative organization 
of craft-w^orkers. There is a disposition to forget that the 
fact of primary economic significance is the occupational 
speciahzation. The division of labor into the crafts must 
needs precede the formation of administrative bodies based 
on the crafts. It is therefore n5t merely possible, but in- 
evitable, that there should be periods in w'hich handicrafts 
exist as specific professions despite the absence of corpora- 
tions of the Roman type or gilds of the medieval type. 
There is no clear evidence of corporate ofganization of the 
crafts in Greece, neither is there any definite indication of 
craft organization in the interval betw'een the sixth century 
A.D. and the twelfth century. But in both periods there was 
active growth, though conditions jvere widely different in 
The each case. A certain measure of superficial 

“ ” decay must needs have^ followed the break-up of 

the Roman Empire. The domination of Rome had forced a 
premature industrial growth that could not be maintained. 
In Roman Gaul, for instance, there were eight imperial estab- 
lishments engaged in {he making of weapons. The artisans 
were technically free, but they were subject to a definite ob- 
ligation to pursue that craft under the given conditions, so 
that they enjoyed only a much qualified ^eedom. Their 
product was their contribution to the State. With the pass- 
ing of the Empire all «uch forced industrial effort would in- 
evitably pass into channels more in accord with the genuine 
needs of the community. The flow, of commerce toward 
Rome declined, but inasnaich as it had never been a genu- 
ine reciprocal trade, it was hardly a r,et/ogr%de movement. 
Changes occurred in the industries which, ministered pri- 
naarily to the wealthy city dwellers of the Empire' The 
over0brow of that particular group of parasites naturally 
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caused some decline in the industries which ministered to 
them. Fewer objects of luxury were made, and the old 
refinements of execution disappeared. The market had 
changed. Certain arts were lost or neglected. The tran- 
sition from J;he restraints and compulsions of the Roman 
system to the freer regime of the middle ages involved de- 
struction as well as construction. The fundamental special- 
izations of occupations seem to have maintained themselves. 

’The craftsmen were sheltered during the period of greatest 
disorder in the monasteries and on the great rural estates 
of the feudal lords. A small number of artisans Persistence 
maintained thelnselves uflattached^ but they 
must have been exceptional, like the small freeholders in agri- 
culture. There were such freemen, but they were not nu- 
merous rfor characteristic of the age. i 

On the greaT" estates the craft-workers were relatively nu- 
merous, but they were serfs. They were nevertheless better 
off than the slaves of the old Roman system. They could 
not be slain with impunity, though the offense of murder 
was punisl^ed primarily jcy the graduated fines common to 
all early Teutonic law. The wergilds of artisans varied ac- 
cording to the character of the craft. For the murder of 
a goldsmith one paid one hundred and fifty sous, while the 
worker in iron was valued at fifty sous. A carpenter was 
apj^raised at forty sous, a pfain laborer or swine-herd at 
thirty sous. Some of the industrial “work on the domains 
was done by the artisans in their cottages; much, however, 
was done in general workshops.^ The women in particular 
were gathered together in a special group of buildings called 
th& “gyneceum.” These were similar in all The 
respeats to the establishments of the Graeco- “meceum’' 
Roman world for the utilization of the women on the great 
estates, though men wpre seldom employed in them by the 
lords of the. early 'Teutonic kingdoms. It was presumed 
that the g3meceum would be managed in all respects by the 
wife of the lord- but there are references to laxity of man- 
agerdeETt. As many as forty women were employed at times, 
but references are too scanty to adnaikof statements as to the 
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characteristic size of these establishments. The work con- 
sisted primarily of textile manufacture; weaving, dyeing, and 
the making of garments. Thhse were used by the house- 
hold in part, but there was frequently, if not usually, some 
Surplus for sale in the market. With'referencg to men, the 
domains were probably significant only as an asylum for the 
metal-workers, the masons, carpenters, and such craftsmen. 
■ The great refuges for the artisans were the monasteries and 
episcopal establishments. These frequently became aggre- 
gations of people that bore all outward semblance to a small 
town. The Abbey of Saint Riquier in<the ninth century 
Crafts in the was the nucleus of tVenty-five "hundred houses, 
ninth century -v^^iueh would indicate a population of more than 
ten thousand souls. A portion of the settlement was given over 
to the artisans, who were grouped in streets.^ The 'enumera- 
tion includes: wholesale merchants, smittis, shield-makers, 
saddlers, bakers, shoemakers, butchers, fullers, furriers, wine 
merchants, beer-sellers. Each of these crafts was obliged to 
furnish wares to the Abbey, but it was a group obligation and 
the quantities of material indicated leave it fajrly certain 
that the artisans could dispose freely of much of their time. 
The cartulary of Saint Vineent at Le Mans mentions artisans 
rather more frequently than other cartularies, so that the list 
of crafts referred to in the eleventh century represents per- 
haps the higher developments of handicraft industry arofind 
monastic foundations.* The following crafts are mentioned: 
merchants, carpenters, weavers, various kinds of workers in 
gold and silver, tailors, shoemakers, butchers, bakers, wax- 
makers, smiths, drapers, furriers, linen mgrchants, leather 
merchants, salt merchants, glass-setters. It is noteworthy 
that weavers and tailors seldom appear, in the earlier enume- 
rations of the craftsmen that are partially free. The textile 
industries were largely in the hands gf women in the earlier 
period, as is shown by the Polyptique of the Abbey of Saint 
Germain des Pr6s (close of the eighth;, c,entury). Linen and 
serge were made in the general workshops ef the abbey (the 
gyneceum) and in the cottages of the serfs whose wif es were 
required to furnish stipulated quantities of cloth. As in the 
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classical period, the textile industries were slow to become 
established as specialized occupations for men. 

It may be noted in passing that the classification of these 
monastic and feudal establishments presents the same diffi- 
culties as t^e large Establishments' of the classical period. 
They are a part of a patriarchal household or of a feudal 
household, but it is misleading to classify them as ‘household 
industries” because the product was sold in distant markets. 
iTxcept perhaps for small differences in the quantities of goods 
produced, these early medieval establishments differed in no 
essential respect from the “factories” based on slave labor 
during the clas^cal period. This tendency toward the ag- 
gregation of unfree industrial workers is, however, to be dis- 
tinguished from any tendencies toward the aggregation of 
free workers. The motives are different. Free laborers will 
be brought together only under the influence of some con- 
sciousness of economic advantages to be derived from the 
organization of the work in hand. The aggregation of unfree 
laborers is moralargely determined by the servile status of the 
laborer than by profit-SQpking. With rare exceptions, these 
groups were indeed mere aggregations of women; no real 
organization of work was ‘achieved by bringing them together. 
They worked side by side perhaps in a lai'ge room, but the 
work could doubtless have been as efficiently done in the cot- 
tagfes of the workers. * » 

We know less of the free craftsmen of the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth^enturies than we know of the same class in the Graeco- 
Roman period. In the feudal hierarchy they had no place, 
and consequently they are selcfom mentioned in the scant 
records of the period. 

II 

The eleventh century marks the beginning of a new epoch 
in the development of industry: distinguished by the political 
emancipation of the, artisan and a great iaorease 
in the degree of occupational specialization. The 
rise of the free towns is the political expression of the jiew 
status acquired by the commercial and industrial classes. 
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Throughout the classical period and in the centuries imme- 
diately following the Teutonic invasions, industry and com-, 
merce had occupied an inferior place in the social order. 
Persons of social consequence were excluded from the direct 
practice of such occupations, though it Was not a derogation 
of their caste to maintain groups of servilp artisans as slaves 
or serfs. The commercial and industrial classes were more 
or less completely deprived of legal rights. The metic, or 
stranger, that controlled the commercial enterprise of the 
Greek cities, was tolerated and allowed some privileges, but 
he was definitely excluded from citizenship. The foreigner 
at Rome enjoyed a larger measure of legal r^hts, being sub- 
ject to a legal system that afforded more scope for individual 
initiative than the laws pertaining to citizens. Finally, in- 
deed, these legal differences disappeared at Rome, but much 
of the old prejudice survived. It was rgspictable to be a 
great landowner, or a venial official, but it was not conceiv- 
able that a person of consequence should be directly engaged 
in commerce and industry. , 

The rise of the medieval towns^ composed primarily of 
merchants and artisans, permanently altered* the social 
standing of these groups. They too' became a distinct caste. 
They occupied a position that w^ inferior socially to that of 
the noble, the ecclesiastic, or the public officials, but they 
soon became economipally and politically of coordinate kn- 
portance. In the cornplex struggles between kings, barons, 
The Third and the Church, the Third Estate occupied a 

Estate position of strategic importance. They were 

courted by both kings and nobles. Dining the classical 
period, this class was politically subordinafe to the landed 
aristocracy resident in the towns; they now became ^n in- 
dependent political factor. The urban centers became a 
focus of industrial and commercial interests. Down to the 
Industrial Revolution the-structure of commercial and indus- 
trial life was dominated by the institutions that took form 
in the long period that began in the eleWth’ century. 

period of urban growth was one of especial prosperity 
for i'rance; some writers even have said that France has never 
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been more prosperous than at the beginning of the fourteenth 
' century when the new order had become defi- prosperity of 
nitely established. The figures that we have for France 
the population of France lend plausibility to this view. It 
is estimated ^that there were about twenty or twenty-two 
millions of people living within the territorial limits of France 
as they stood in 1914. There was no considerable growth 
of population until the eighteenth century; the vicissitudes 
of* pestilence and wars prevented any consistent increase. 
Paris, according to an enumeration of 1292, had a popula- 
tion of slightly m«re than 200,000; and in 1328, the usual 
calculations indicate 274,000. Relatively to other portions 
of Europe France must have occupied a singularly favorable 
position. It is hkely that she enjoyed a degree of material 
prosperity that was equaled only in isolated portions of Eu- 
rope. The Low Countries and parts of Italy shared in this 
material development, but no large country was as favorably 
situated. The advance in economic organization can thus 
be most advantageously studied in France, and most espe- 
cially in Pajis, its largest.city. 

It is a piece of rare good fortune that we have a fairly ac- 
curate measure of the growth of occupational specialization 
during the period. There is, an enumeration of the occupa- 
tions pursued at Paris during the latter half of the eleventh 
cenTury in the Dictionary of Jean Oarlande. To- Records of 
ward the close of the thirteenth century we have 
two sources of information: the Book of the Crafts, a record 
of the customs of the crafts made at the instance of Etienne 
Boileau, Provost^of Paris, 1258-76; and the tax-rolls of Paris, 
for the years 1292 and 1300, which give the occupations of 
most qf the persons enumerated. All these records are less 
accurate than we might wish, particularly the Dictionary of 
Jean Garlands, but the .combined evidence of the Booh of the 
Crafts and the„ tax-rolls must give us a well-nigh comprehen- 
sive sxmvey of the industrial organization, for.. that period. 
Thirty-seven occupations are described by Jean Garlande, 
one hundred crafts are enumerated in the Book of the Crafts, 
and two hundred and twenty-five industrial and commercial 
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occupations are meaationed in the tax-rolls of 12.92. The 
tax-roll mentions all occupations, but it will be to eon- ~ 
fine our attention to industrial and commercial occupations, 
excluding, for instance, porters, boatmen, public officials, and 
the like. Many of the occupations listed occur only once 
or twice, so that the number of important occupations is not 
inconsistent with the number of organized crafts enumerated 
in the Book of the Crafts. The number of occupations or- 
ganized as crafts, however, must have been somewhat more 
than one hundred. Occupations vith less than ten persons 
were frequently so organized, and ther6»w'ere one hundred 
and thirty-four occupations lisfed in 1292* as having more 
than five persons. The Book of the Crafts does not purport 
to be a comprehensive enumeration of crafts, and several oc- 
cupations were combined in one craft in a numbet of cases. 

A number of occupations listed in the reS'of 1292, but not 
mentioned in the Book of tJm Crafts, received statutes as crafts 
early m the following century. It is thus certain that occu- 
pational specialization proceeded faster than the develop- 
ment of crafts with customs or statutes. , 

In any study of medieval crafts it is necessary to include 
two groups of occupations which* stand somewhat outside 
mu ^ ^ the industrial field; the retail and wholesale mer- 

chants, and the persons engaged in the prepara- 
tion of foodstuffs. Study of the merchandizing crafts us of 
especial importance, as they serv^e as a measure of many 
changes in the market that would otherwise escape t)ur at- 
tention. The existence of such crafts emphasizes the impor- 
tance of distant markets, and in the presence of such tangible 
evidence of elaborately organized trade, it is difficult t© un- 
derstand the tenacity with which many writers insist upon 
the mythical direct contact between the medieval craftsman 
and 'the consumer. In every laige^town there w'ere three 
Crafts and groups of crafts; those occupied with purely 
town ufe jQQgj concerns, butchers,^ bakers, candle-makers, 
brewers, and the like; those engaged in production with 
reference to a distant as well as the local market-*- the va- 
rious textile crafts, the leather workers, and the metal-work- 
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ers fall within this group; finally, there were merchandising 
crafts, a few definitely concerned with the wholesale trade, 
mostly, however, engaged in fetail trade. The drapers were 
wholesale dealers in woolens; the mercers, wholesale dealers 
in silks and -^ares from Italy; the spicers, or grocers as they 
came to be called later, dealt in spices, drugs, oils, and other 
wares. The scope of the trade proper to these three great 
wholesale crafts was constantly enlarged, but the original 
dmsion of business was roughly as indicated and the exten- 
sions of later years were a natural outcome of these origmal 
lines of demarcation. The development of these crafts and 
of their powers cbnstitutes &n important chapter in commer- 
cial history. 

The crafts occupied solely with local needs appear almost 
everywhere, and usually rose to positions of power and 
aflS^uence. The^fe!*afts of butchers and bakers were usually 
composed of wealthy men, and€a many towns acquired a 
significant place in municipal politics. The merchandising 
crafts were also*present in most towns, and always impor- 
■ tant. The, crafts that ^represented the export industries 
varied, of course, in different regions: metal Regional 
industries were most highly developed in Ger- specialization 
many, Italy, and parts of Spain; the preparation of the finer 
grades of leather was originally a specialty of the Spanish 
towlis, but these processes of* tanning spread northward 
rapidly and gained a strong position in France; the woolen 
industry was the predominant export industry in northern 
France, the Low Countries, and^ later in England. In the 
woolen industry regional specialization was carried to great 
lengths; the weavers of each town- confined their attention 
to a sijigle type of doth, or at the most to a few types. 
The different types of cloth were thus designated at the out- 
set by the name of the .town in which they were made, and 
these names persisted long after the*diffusion of the industry 
had spread the manufacture to oth^ towns aud countries. 
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The Ceafts of Paeis: Late Eleventh Centtjbt 

After the Didiorwy of Jean Garlande 
Foods j and the Preparation of Food: 

(а) Raw materials: 

(none) 

(б) Intermediate products : 

(none) 

(c) Finished products: 

Bakers, pastry-cooks, makers of meat-pies, poultry-coo&s. 

(d) Merchandising crafts: 

Bakers selling their own product, sellers of cakes and 
wafers, sellers of cakes and pastry, sellers of fruit, sellers of 
wine. 

Leather: 

{a) Raw materials: 

Tanners, furriers. « 

(6) Intermediate products: 

Lorimers (makers of ^he metal fixtures for harness). See 
below, 

(c) Finished products: 

Workers in cordovan leather (shoematers), glovers, sad- 
dlers, shield-makers, cobblers, b^lt-makers. 

(d) Merchandising crafts: 

Retailers of caps, girths, belts, and puivses, retailers of 
shoes. 

Metals: . 

(a) Raw materials: 

Blacksmiths, ^Idsmiths. 

(b) Intermediate products: 

Lorimers, cutlers, buckle-makers. ^ 

(c) Finished products: 

Sword-grinders, bell-founders, goblet-menders, broach- 
makers. • 

(d) Seilers of pins, razors, soap, mirrors, etc. 

Textiles: ^ ^ 

{a) Raw materials: 

(none) 

(6) Intermediate produefts: 

Weavers J^women). 

(c) Finished products: 

Dyers, fullers, cap-makers. 
id) Merchandising crafts: 

Drapers, retailers of cloaks, etc. 
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In the list of crafts given by Jean Garlande the retailing 
crafts and crafts occupied mth local needs predominate. 
There were criers of wine, of cakes, and of wafers; persons 
who circulated in the streets selling their wares or urging the 
advantages oli particular wine-shops u-pon the passers. Most 
retailing, however, 'was not itinerant. Selling was done in 
shops or stalls; frmt, cakes, and pastry could all be pur- 
chased in such fashion, as also a variety of manufacteed 
articles. Pins, soap, mirrors and razors were the specialty 
of one class of sellers; cloaks, undergarments, caps, girths, 
belts, purses, and Shoes were to be had of various other re- 
tailers. The preparation of food occupied a small group of 
crafts. The butchers are not mentioned, but they must have 
existed as a distinct occupation, as we have references to 
them in chartei^f the following century which speak of 
them as having Been long in existence. Some writers even 
believe that the butchers of Paris maintained some sort of 
organization throughout the period between the fall of Rome 
and the twelfth ‘century. 

The degree of specialisation in the leather, textile, and 
metal industries was not great. There is little reason to 
suppose that any leather goods found their way teather- 
out of Paris at this time, but a notable import ^“>^8 
trade is indicated. The tanners prepared only the coarser 
kin3s of leather; the types tanned witlj oak bark, grades of 
leather that were used only in heavy goods. The finer grades 
of oil-tanned leathers were all imported at this time. Origi- 
nating in Spain and associated with Cordova, these leathers 
Were called “corduan,” and the workers in such leathers were 
thus' dubbed “corduanniers,” a word which was crudely 
reprodticed in English as “cordwainer!” This craft later 
specialized in shoemaking, but at this time the Parisian 
workmen made all types of fine leather goods. It is inter- 
esting to note the early distinction between the cobbler, 
who repaired shoes, .and the makers of new 'shoes. The 
metal-workers were chiefly engaged in the finishing crafts, 
the materials being imported in an advanced stage of masiu- 
facture. 
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The textile crafts enumerated represent primarily the fin- 
ishing processes. Specialized \jSfomen weavers are mentioned, 
but it is fairly certain that the chief textile 
Textile workers concerned with fulling and dye- 

ing. The drapers, at this time, can hardly hat e been occu- 
pied with anything but their proper business of wholesaling. 
Inasmuch as cloth became later the most important indus- 
trial export of Paris, this tardy development of weaving as 
a distinct occupation for men speaks eloquently of the slow 
growth of mdustry up to the eleventh centuiy. The impor- 
tance of the weavers at the closp of the thirteenth century 
shows how great a change took place in the intervening 
period. 

The tax-rolls of 1292 and 1300 enable us to fqrm some 
opinion of the relative importance of th^arious occupa- 
tional groups. The striking feature of the figures is the clear 
evidence that the textile and clothing group had only re- 
cently become coordinate in importance with the leather 
and food groups. 


NoMBEES op PbESONS BMPLOTED in the VaEIOUS. InDTjSTBIAIi Geotjps 
Paks, 1292 AND 1300 


Of'oup 

Number of 
persons, 1292 

Per cent of 
total 

Number of persons 
ISOO 

. .• r 



' ' ' ■ . 

Foods and food products 


20.94 

(not comparable) 

Leather * 

933 

20.44 

1223 " 

Metals 

^ 606 

■■ ''13.27'.':: 

729 

Textiles. 


r 

632 

Clothing 



811 

Together ; 


20.11 

1243 

Wood 

340 

7.45: .: ' 

289 

Building trades 'I 

:";494 

4.25 


Ecclesiastical oriuimeifcs 

■ 77 

-.L69 


Miscellaneous. 

541 

11.85 " 

(not comparable) 


4565 

100.00 
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The increase in the numbers of persons reported in the 
leather and textile trades in 1300 is partly due to the differ- 
ence in the character of the taxes imposed. The taxes of 
1300 fell upon the poorest artisans to a greater extent than 
did the taxes of 1292. The lists are thus somewhat short 
of being comprehensive; conclusions must thus be subject 
to qualification, but it would seem likely that there had been 
sqme change in the occupational groupings. The period was 
one of rapid growth in the population of Paris; at least such 
is the conclusion reached by students of population, but 
their computatiorfe being based upon these tax-rolls must be 
subject to the same elements of error as our industrial sta- 
tistics. 


Classification of Occupations accobding to Size: Tax-Eolls op 
X* 1292 AND 1300 



Less than 5 1 
persons 

5“9 

10-19 

1 

20-39 i 

40-59 

60-99 

100-199 

200 or 
over 

1292 

; 91 

40 


31 

11 

11 

. ;■ 6 ■ 

2 

1300 

224 1 

35 

31 

30 

8 


8 



In 1292, 225 occupations were enumerated; in 1300, 348; 
the difference is largely due tp the inclusion in the lists of 
13(5 o of a large number of occupations Jiracticed by one, two, 
or three persons. The most notable change occurs among 
the weavers of whom 82 were enumerated in 1292 and 360 in 
1300. The increase was greatest in the textile and leather 
groups, and it i^ for this reason that there is reason to sup- 
pose that there was some actual growth even in so short a 
period. • * 

r The classification of the crafts according to groups and 
stages of production is. perhaps more interesting than statis- 
tics of numbers. The elaborate division of labor Analysis of 
that existed can be shown in no other way, and 
the notion of the craftsman as maker of a finished product 
is so widespread that emphasis upon the disintegratiqji of 
the process of production is highly desirable. Marx appre- 
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dated the importance of this tendency toward a disintegra- 
tion of the industrial processes into their essential stages, 
but he does not seem to have realized how early the change 
took place. One must, of course, recognize that the develop- 
ment of occupational specialization in Paris wasrgreater than 
in the smaller towns, but when all allowance has been made 
for the diversities of chronology in different places, it would 
seem that one were justified in saying that the beginning 
of the great economic development that was associated with 
the growth of the towns was most significantly marked by a 
notable increase in the process of industrfal^dismtegration. 

Occupations at Paris in 1300 

Foods, foodstuffs, and by-products: 

(а) ^w materials: * 

Sellers of wheat, measurers of grain, sgP^ of flour, sellers 
of oats, of hay, of forage-stuff. 

Butchers, sMimers, measurers of wine. 

(б) Intermediate products: 

MiUers, oven-tenders, tripe-sellers. * 

(c) Finished products : * ^ 

Bakers (bread), bakers of various kinds of fancy cakes 
(oubliers, fouagiers, gastelliers), pudding-makers. 

Brewers, cooks, poultry-cooks, fried-food sellers, sauce- 
makers, candle-makers, soap-makers. 

(d) Merchandising crafts: 

Bakers selling their own product, regraters of bread ^nd 
other foods, innkeepers (two kinds, ostelliers, taverniers), 
wholesalers of wine. .. 

Sellers of garlic, of salt, of spices, of herbs, of fruit, of mus- 
tard, of milk, of cheese, af oil, of fish, of herring. 

Leather and articles made of lea&er: •' 

(а) Raw materials: 

Tanners in oill tanners in bark, -tanners of sheepskins, 

-■ parchment-makers, furriers. 

(б) Intermediate products: 

Leather painters. (See also the lorimers and nail-makers 
under the metal trades, and the saddle-bow-makers under 
wood.) . 

(c) Finished products: 

„ Saddlers, harness-makers, two kinds of shoemakers (cor- 
duanniers — high-grade shoes; savetonniers — cheap shoes), 
cobblers, glove-makers, belt-makers, purse-makers. 
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(d) Merchandising crafts: 

None dealing exclusively in leather goods. 

Metals: • 

(а) Raw materials and heavy work: 

Horse-shoers, blacksmiths, silversmiths, goldsmiths, tin- 
smiths, Coppersmiths, refiners of gold and silver, gold-thread- 
makers, gold-beaters, workers in hammered copper and tin. 

(б) Intermediate products : 

Makers of plain nails, makers of fancy nails, bolt-makers, 
button-makers, iron-buckle-makers, brass-buckle-makers, 
ring-makers, lorimers. 

(c) Finished products : 

Cutlers, jnakers of knife-handles, shears-makers, orna- 
menters of swords, scaibbard-makers, chain-makers, fancy- 
chain-makers, fish-hook-makers, pin-makers, locksmiths, 
spur-makers. 

(d) Persons rendering services directly to the consumer : 

Grinder;^ij[^ knives, grinders and mounters of swords. 

(e) Makers of weapons and armor: 

Makers of bows, arrows, and cross-bows, arrow-makers, 
armorers (both of men and horses), makers of two kinds of 
cuirass, of^chain mail, of metal plates, shield-makers (linen, 
leather, copper), heli 3 p.et-makers. 

Textiles: 

(а) Sellers of raw materials : 

Wool merchants, hemp merchants, flax merchants. 

(б) Preparation of raw materials : 

^ Wool-combing and spinning (mentioned in two or three 
places), spinners of silk (two kinds, ^grands fuseaux, a petits 
fuseaux). 

(c) Intermediate products : 

Weavers of woolens, of linen, of canvas, of tapestry (two 
kinds, tapis sarrasinois, tapis nostrez), weavers of silk rib- 
bons, wea-v^rs of silk kerchiefs. 

(S) Finishing processes: 

• Dyers, calenderers, fullers, shearmen. 

(e) Merchandising crafts: 

Drapers (sellers of both domestic and imported cloth), 
sellers of imported canvas, mergers (sellers of silks). 

Clothing and garment-making: 

(a) Raw materials Cofher than textiles) : 

• Sellers of*felt, of plumes. 

(5) Intermediate products: ♦ 

Sewers (male and female), lace-makers. 
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(c) Finished products: 

Tailors, breeches-makers, trousers-makers, eleven different 
kinds of headdress-naakers, each a distinct occupation. 

(d) Merchandising crafts: 

Friperers (dealers in second-hand olothes), mercers. 

■ ■ ^ 

Wood and manufactures of wood: 

(а) Dealers in unwrought wood: 

Sellers of firewood, sellers of charcoal. 

(б) General wood-workers: r 

Carpenters, turners. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(c) Makers of specialties: 

Coopers (two kinds — of barrels with "wooden hoops, of 
barrels with iron hoops), wagon-makers, w^heel- and plough- 
wrights, makers of writing-tables, trunk-makers, makers of 
, Jewel-caskets, makers of croquet-mallets, makers of altars. 

(d) Merchandising crafts: ^ 

Sellers of wooden vessels. ^ 


Building trades: * 

Markers of stones for cutting, cutters of stone, mortar- 
men (mortelliers), masons, plasterers, slaters, tilers, tile- 
makers. • 


Ecclesiastical-ornament makers: ^ ♦ 

Chasuble makers, sculptors of images, painters of images, 
bead-makers (several kinds are distinguished). 

Personal service and miscellaneous: 

Barbers, bath-house keepers, launderers (men and women), 
surgeon doctors (men and women), fencing-masters, mon%- 
changers, brokers. ^ 

Bushel-basket-makers, basket-makers, ash merchants, 
straw-sellers, wax-workers, lute-makers, cut-glass workers, 
glaziers, potters (clay, copper, and tin, each a special group), 
dice-makers. 

Lantern-makers (horn), dealers in horn, comb-makers." 

Jewelers, makers of drinking-cup de luxe (usually of £^ate) . 

Illuminators of manuscripts, scriveners (copyists), book- 
binders, book-sellers. 

• 

The rdation of these highly specialized crafts to each other 
varied in the difleiient occupational groups; in some eases the 
Craftsmen and product really passed through the hands of the 
consumers whole gToup of crafts; in some cases the special- 
izaticm was associated with household work. In the group of 
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crafts concerned with wheat and wheat products, we find re- 
tail wheat-sellers, flour-sellers, miUers, oven-tenders, and bak- 
ers of various types of things. But the wheat merchant did 
not sell crude wheat to the millers, nor did the miUers sell 
exclusively «to flour merchants; least of all did the bakers buy 
of wheat merchants or depend upon peddlers and retailers to 
sell their bread. The bakers of bread bought crude wheat in 
Jihe neighborhood and had it ground on their account. They 
baked and sold their own product. The poorest classes were 
largely dependent upon the bakers for their supply of bread, 
but only the poorest people bought bread. Those who were 
better off bouglit wheat or flour. If wheat were bought they 
must needs have it ground at their expense; there was more 
waiting; some considerable stock had to be kept on hand. 
These different crafts thus dealt with families of various de- 
grees of wealth^* The establishments of the nobility and the 
Church were usually supplied with grain and provisions 
directly from their estates, without recourse to the markets 
of Paris or thdneighboring towns. Within the households of 
the magnates, howeve#, the divMon of labor was quite as 
elaborate as in the community at large, except for the mer- 
chandising fimctions. The variety of fine pastry-cooks listed 
reflects the desire of citizens of easy circumstances to have 
some of the good things enjoyed by the wealthy. The bour- 
geois who could hardly buy bread wi^ihout some loss of caste 
could properly enough buy fruit pasties and fancy cakes. 
There were thus many degrees of directness of connection 
between production and consupiption. The very poor were 
served by the ijelatively indirect processes of food production, 
thfe very rich were maintained almost directly by the service 
of their establishment. 

The dependence of the wealthy upon the labor of free 
artisans is most conspicuous in other occupational groups. 
In leather, metals, textiles, and ’clothing much 
craft-work was dominated by the desires- of the 
wealthy. Saddles and harness were elaborately tooled and 
adorned. There were two distinct grades of shoes, aiyi the 
better grades made from cordovan leather furnished employ- 
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ment for the larger number of workmen. Gloves, belts, and 
purses were for the most part articles of luxury. Among the 
metal-workers, the goldsmiths were one of the most important 
crafts, and there were several other crafts that specialized in x 

objects of luxury. The most striking single illustration of 
specialization in the production of luxuries is the presence of 
eleven different crafts concerned with the making of head- 
dresses. There were two main groups, hats or caps, ancj 
kerchiefs. 

Nearly all of the finished leather and textile products 
passed successively through the stages of'production sug- 
increased gested by the occupational divisions. The 

specialization change that took place in these branches of man- 

ufacture between the eleventh century and the close of the 
thirteenth century is notable. In the eleventh century most 
leather was imported; at the close of the thifteenth century, 
nearly all kinds were produced locally, though it is hardly to 
be presumed that the entire demand was supplied by the 
local production. Saddlers and harness-makers were par- v 

tially dependent also upon the products of wood- and metal- 
workers. Saddle-bows were made by a separate craft, and 
the metal parts of saddles and bridles were made by the 
wealthy craft of lorimers. Both of these products involved 
three stages of production, and in the thirteenth centu^ 
the consumer rarely came in contact with aU the craft-work- 
ers concerned. 

The inferences that can be drawn from materials in" the 
Booh of the Crafts indicate that leather was purchased out- 
Saddiers and right from the tanners and curriei;s by the crafts 
lonmers engaged in subsequent processes of production, 
but the saddlers seem* to have had saddle-bows mad^for 'f 
them by hired craftsmen, and the lorimers frequently em- 
ployed leather-workers to set their bits,and finishings in the 
harness. The harness-makers objected to this, but it wns 
doubtless a persistent feature of the industry. Thus, in one 
case the craft concerned with finishing the product under- 
took supervision of some of the intermediate stages, and in 
the other, craftsmen condemed with an intermediate product 
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had the finishing done for them. The lorimers sold some 
finished products and some intermediate products. The 
complexities of medieval inSustrial conditions were due to 
the variety of ways in which this slight measure of general 
supervision #ould be ’maintained. The degree of disintegra- 
tion suggested by the specialization of occupations was never 
an established fact. Some craftsmen hired out to members 
of other craits, but without the close and permanent con- 
tracts that would create the relations that we associate with 
the terms “employer” and “employee.” It was wage-work, 
but wage-work f®r a producer. The distinction may not 
seem very significant, but iPb is really of moment in any study 
of the development of the wage-earning class. At this time 
there were wage-earners, but no class of wage-earners: none 
were pefmanently or exclusively wage-earners; there were 
alternatives o:^smployment that do not exist when the 
distinctions between employer and employee are sharply 
drawn. 

One entire cwcupational group, the oven-tenders, includ- 
ing ninety*-four names «a the roll of 1292, must Jiave been 
employed by various kinds of bakers, and though 
they may have had opportunities to become 
bakers themselves, there is no clear reference that would war- 
rant such an assumption. In the .textile trades, the fullers 
anTl shearmen were primarily employed by other craftsmen. 
They were sometimes employed by weavers, sometimes by 
dyer^, conditions in the woolen industry at Paris at this 
time were highly unstable. Some weavers had acquired con- 
siderable mean^ and occupied themselves wholly with the 
giving-out of work to fullers, shearmen, and dyers. Much 
dyeing was done on their own premises, too, despite the pro- 
tests of the dyers, whose only consolation was the conces- 
sion of exclusive right to dye with woad for the various 
blues. The drapers' originally cloth merchants, also began to 
concern themselves, ^ith manufacture, giving out work to 
weavers and others. There was thus some 
small degree of integration in this as in other in- 
dustries. It is an indication that . thb beginnings of capital- 
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istic control reach far back into the past, to a period that is 
not usually thought of as capitalistic in any sense. But if 
the term is used with minute dfecrimmation, the high degree 
of disintegration is in itself an indication that the fundamen- 
tal conditions of capitalistic industry were preserit. The scale 
of business enterprise was small, so that the problems of cap- 
italistic control were not conspicuous, perhaps not even rec- 
ognizable, if one insists upon associating the notion of 
capital with the scale of production that is dominant to- 
day. From the standpoint of analysis, however, it is wise 
to distinguish differences in kind from differences in degree. 
Capitalistic control had appeared In Paris b/the close of the 
thirteenth century, though to a slight and uncertain extent. 
The outlines of a putting-out system can be seen in a number 
of industries, though without the definiteness of silbordina- 
tion of the various crafts that characterizojfthe putting-out 
system as it existed at the eve of the Industrial Revolution. 

ni 

Apart from the casual assistance rendered by wife and 
daughters,'the master craftsman had assistants of two classes; 
Journeymen apprentices, young men or boys learning the 
and apprentices trade,' journeymen, young men who had com- 
pleted their apprenticeship, but for one reason or another 
had not yet become established masters. These distinctiolfis, 
based primarily upon the degree of maturity and training of 
the workman, must be very old; and although these subordi- 
nate classes of persons were ultimately affected by the corpo- 
rate privileges acquired by the master craftsmen, it would be 
an error to suppose that these lower ranks of workmen were 
in any sense created »by the statutes of the crafts. These 
subordinate positions in the industrial world were a natural 
and inevitable outcome of the fundgmental conditiom of 
handicraft industry. Work was done almost entirely in the 
house of the master: shops, such as the;^ were, being hardly 
more than a room or other portion of the dwelling given over 
exclusively to praft-work. In the ordinary course of 'things, 
OTaft knowledge was transmitted from father to son, and, 
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unless some special arrangement were made, craft knowledge 
could scarcely be secured in any other way. The narrow 
hereditary succession, however, was not followed very strictly 
during the middle ages. There was a deal of free choice of 
occupation, and ther^are suggestions that somewhat similar 
conditions prevailed during the classical period among free 
artisans. 

When a boy desired to take up a craft other than that of 
fits father, it could be arranged after the manner of an adop- 
tion. In becoming an apprentice the boy ac- status of 
quired by necessity many of the elements of the apprentice 
status of the man’s son: the contract of apprenticeship was 
in fact an instrument which provided for a qualified adoption 
— adoption for a period of years. The long periods of ap- 
prenticeship and the early age at which boys were appren- 
ticed reflect thiis^spect of the airangement. The boy was 
turned over to the master at twelve years, or the like, and 
was expected to serve him faithfully for the prescribed in- 
terval. The njaster was under obligation to supply all his 
wants, and to teach himjfche craft. It was presumed that the 
master would get enough work out of the boy to afford him 
reasonable compensation for his pains, and all too frequently 
the apprentices were a lucrative source of cheap labor. It 
is very difiicult to determine the actual scale of industrial 
enterprise during the middle ‘ages, because the apprentice 
was a notable source of gain, if he was used definitely as a 
helper instead of being taught the craft. Many masters 
secured considerable numbers of apprentices and estab- 
lished, shops which would perhaps bear comparison with the 
“faptories” of the classical period. The attempts to limit 
the number of apprentices, that are notable in the gild stat- 
utes, were in part due to some desire to protect the apprentice. 
If there were many, none of them were likely to learn much. 
The maintenance of a* small scale .of production was thus at 
once a measure of protection to the small masters, to the 
apprentices, and td the standards of workmanship. The 
maste»had authority to apply corporal punishment. Many 
contracts of apprenticeship, also, make special mentioh of 
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the master’s wife, bringing out the sense in which the appren- 
tice was received into the family. 

The position of the journeynian imdergoes many changes 
in the course of gild development. In the early period there 
was no artificial barrier to pi-event^the journey- 
man from becoming a master. His position 
differed from that of a master pritnarily in two respects: he 
had little money and no home. These two qualifications, 
money and a home, were essential to the position of a mas- 
ter, and of the two the latter was the more important. The 
master must needs have a wife and a home because both 
journeymen and apprentices must needs have>board and lodg- 
ing provided. Besides, there must be some place for a shop. 
The household was the industrial imit, and for that reason, 
if for no other, the unmarried workman was me\dtably 
obliged to attach himself to some establishe^ousehold until 
such time as marriage opened the way to having an estab- 
lishment of his own. In this earlier period the journeyman 
had every reasonable expectation of becoming a master. 
The wages he received above his be4-and board would usually 
enable him to marry and set up shop in a couple of years. If 
he had money and could marry sooner there was nothing to 
prevent him from becoming a master. 

In all these statements it has been assumed that the craft 
consisted primarily qf men. ' There were several crafts? in 
Paris th&t were composed almost entirely of 
women. This was unusual, however, and be- 
came even less usual later. When women were admitted to 
membership ha a craft their position differed ha no respect 
from that of the men. Widows frequently* carried on their 
husbands’ bu^ess, and a small numbpr of women a^^ere to 
be found on the rolls of the crafts at all times. This occa- 
sional presence of women does not constitute a special prob- 
lem. . ^ - 

All the fundamental aspects of craft industry emerged in 
Ori^ofguds before the members pf the craft ac- 

quired the privileges that made them gUds. The 
gild was a political and adnamistrative organization of the 
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craft. ■fhe discussion of the origins of the craft gilds is 
obscured by the ambiguity of the term and the persistent 
tendency of many writers to minimize the importance of the 
unorganized groups of craft-workers which were notably 
developed in the eaiiy period in the French towns and re- 
mained a significant feature of life in the provinces until 
a very late period. For a variety of reasons the free craft 
(metier libre) was more significant in France than in Ger- 
rflany or England, and as France was if anything the leading 
industrial country of the medieval period, it is perhaps justi- 
fiable to stress th,ese divergences of national history. The 
relative importance of freehand chartered crafts is obviously 
of moment in any discussions of origins, and it must be 
clear that the origin of the chartered craft, or gild, presents 
a historical problem that differs in many respects from the 
problems conn^^ed with the rise of the free crafts. There 
can be little serious question of Roman or primitive Teutonic 
elements in the statutes and charters of the privileged gilds 
that begin to appear in the twelfth century. The charters 
or statutes were grante(^by authorities that had no connec- 
tions with the remote past, and their purposes were so ob- 
viously spontaneous that no distant origins can be signi- 
ficantly called in question. If, on the other hand, attention 
is concentrated on the craft groups, which certainly per- 
sisted throughout the period of the invasions, one must needs 
hesitate before denying the possible Sgnificance of Roman 
survivals or of Teutonic fraternal organizations. 

The free craft was a voluntary association of individual 
craftsmen, without legal authority of any kind. The hier- 
archy of masters, journeymen, and apprentices ^he free craft 
mighl^exist: there might be a considerable body 
of customs and usages. But the officers of the free craft, if 
there were any, had no authority to enforce the customs of 
the craft. Such institutions must needs have been a spon- 
taneous growth. No single, mechanical ^account of their 
origin can be ad§quate, but it is part of the spontaneity of 
growth that many elements of the past should be incorpo- 
rated in the new order, though givers different meanings in 
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the new combination. Such organizations doubtless rep- 
resent the fusion of many elements. One must anticipate 
hkewise many diversities of fbrm and divergent purposes. 
The early history of craft organization is thus dominated by 
tendencies toward spontaneous variation rather than by def- 
initeness of form, though the forms which ultimately de- 
velop become even excessively rigid and fixed. It is for this 
reason unsatisfactory to take refuge in the easy solution of 
perplexities by refusing to consider anything but gild char- 
ters and statutes. The purposes that imderlie these char- 
ters can be understood only in terms of the vague voluntary 
organization that preceded them*. ‘ 

The history of Paris affords special opportunities for ob- 
serving the transition from the free craft to the privileged 
Acquisition of Craft with Statutes. The Book of the Crafts, 
» privileges made at the instance of EtieiTne Boileau, the 
Provost of Paris, is not a collection of statutes; it was de- 
signed to be no more than a record of customs, though the 
process of record-making did in most eases give' a somewhat 
different significance to the usages -recorded. The prepara- 
tion of the record is in itself evidence of consciousness of the 
need of some change. The authority to enforce regulations 
was vested in the Provost of Paris, an official whose Juris- 
diction mcluded both civil and criminal offenses. The Book 
was designed to facilitate the' regulation of the crafts, arid it 
was to this end that the members of each craft were called to 
the town hall and required to state the customs of thei? craft. 
In the com-se of proceedings provision was made for the ap- 
pointment of wardens in a number of crafts in which no 
wardens had previously existed. Such officers were charged 
with the enforcement of the rules of the craft, and tha emer- 
gence of a group of sworn wardens is the most indicative evi- 
dence of the transition from the vague organization of the 
free craft to the more strictly ordered 'gild or sworn craft 
The sworn (mStier jurf). The wardens were charged with 
the exercise of a portion of the authority of the 
Provost; service was an obligation that was in a fheasure 
tiurdensoine to the individuals named, but the right to elect 
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wardens was a privilege that might mean much to a craft, as 
it practically transferred to the members of the craft as a 
body the administrative authority of the Provost. Certain 
monopolistic features were inevitably associated with this 
autonomy of administration, so that the attempt to use mem- 
bers of the craft as assistants in the administration of craft 
rules led gradually to the creation of privileged bodies with 
appreciable grants of administrative power. 

The entire process of development is suggested by the 
diversity of conditions that is recorded in the Book of the 
Crafts. In the case of twenty-five crafts no 
reference is made to wardens. In some cases 
reference is made to “prud-honunes” and, as the tennis 
used both in a general sense and in the technical sense of 
“warden,” these references may be to wardens whose ap- 
pointment or election was so well established by custom 
that no detailed reference was made. The majority of crafts' 
in this group of twenty-five, however, were very small, accord- 
ing to the numbers given in the tax-roll of 1292. There were 
eight maste? vidre-drawers»enumerated in the tax-roll, divided 
into two crafts, drawers of iron wire and drawers of brass 
wire. When called before the Provost to state their customs, 
the drawers of brass wire petitioned to be exempted from 
the burden of having wardens. There were few masters and 
the;f were all very poor. It was suggested that the Provost 
have all the masters swear to observe the customs of the 
craft. 'In a few cases there were important crafts that had 
no wardens, but it would seem unwise to draw such cases in 
question. Our information may be defective, or there may 
have. been some special reason that made it advisable for the 
Provost to supervise the craft directly. • 

In most cases the technical character of the regulations 
made it essential for the Provost to utilize the craft knowl- 
edge of the masters. * Thus the more consider- choice of 
able crafts all have ^v^ardens: in twenty-nine 
crafts, appointed at the pleasure of the Provost; in two or 
three caSes, appointed by the Provost, with the approval/)! 
the craft; in seventeen crafts, freely Mected by the craft. 
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There is no evident basis for the discrimination between the 
crafts. On the whole, the older and more important crafts 
were allowed to elect their wardens, but there were excep- 
tions. The brewers, the regraters of bread, the dyers, and 
the sword-grinders were all old crafts of sonn^ considerable 
importance, but they had appointed wardens. Apparently 
there was not a little caprice manifested in the grants of 
privilege, as in the enforcement of many general regulations. 
Keeping the city watch was a general obligation, w^hich crafts- 
men must needs share with other citizens, but a number of 
crafts were entirely exempt, and the number of excuses that 
might be given varied considerably among 'the crafts. The 
fiscal obligations of the crafts varied capriciously. The 
medieval administrator had no conception of uniformity of 
rule, nor any consciousness that administration ’of justice 
without respect of persons was either desirable or attainable. 
There were few privileges that might not be had for a con- 
sideration, and craft privileges were at various periods a lu- 
crative source of revenue to the Government. There is little 
reason, however, to suppose that there was mucji downright 
buying of privileges in Paris at the close of the thirteenth 
century. 

Conditions among the crafts noted above represent the sig- 
nificance of political and administrative factors in the trans- 
Feiidai formatien of free crafts into privileged gilds, 

influences There is* however, a group of crafts closely as- 

sociated with the royal household which developed* under 
notably different condition. Eberstadt, E. Bourgeois, and 
some other writers have been moved by these and similar cir- 
cumstances in some other towns to call attention to the im- 
portance of the feudal background. Eberstadt, whoehas be- 
come most closely associated with this theory, unfortunately 
writes with little caution and tends to overstate his case. 
Bourgeois is more careful, and presents’ the so-called feudal 
view of the origin of crafts in its most acceptable form. 

The large establishments of the great lords sheltered many 
craftsmen and became the scene of further specialisation of 
occupations at a fairly early date. The service of the kitchen 
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was elaborately organized for reasons that are obvious. 
The establishment required pmch craft service 
of smiths, garment-makers, shoemakers, masons, 
and builders. The grafts which were earliest “ 
to emerge, asid many that persisted through the period of 
disorder, found shelter in the households of feudal lords. Both 
at Paris and at Blois there is clear evidence that the develop- 
Eqent of a number of crafts was profoundly in- The royal 
fluenced by the presence of the royal household. 

The situation is no doubt exceptional in some respects, but 
it is at least indicative of the variety of administrative ar- 
rangements thal makes it so difficult to generalize about any 
aspect of medieval law or custom. The former dependence 
of these crafts upon the royal household survived in two 
respects; 'there was an obligation to pay special fees to the 
King, or to some persons designated by the King, and there 
was more or less complete subjection to the supervisory 
authority of some official of the royal household. 

The King’s ftiarshal had complete jurisdiction over the 
many iromworking crafts that developed out of the plain 
forge work; blacksmiths, hook- and hasp-makers, helmet- 
makers, gimlet-makers, edge-tool-makers, locksmiths and 
cutlers were all obliged to purchase of the Marshal the right 
to exercise the craft. After ^he general admission fee had 
been paid there was a special fee to b^ paid for the right to 
work at home, and another fee for the right to work away 
from home. The King’s Marshal appointed six wardens to 
enforce the customs of these crafts. Any infringements were 
punished by fings which were paid to the Marshal. In case 
of refusal to obey the orders of the Marshal, the offender 
might*be forbidden to exercise his craft, and in case of per- 
sistence in disobedience the Marshal might tear down the 
offender’s forge. The cutlers and locksmiths were obliged to 
pay fees to the Marshal for the right to exercise their craft, 
but they were undei; the general authority* of the Provost of 
Paris. The bakers were subject to the authority of the Chief 
Bread-Maker (Grand Pann^tier), though they had the right 
to elect twelve wardens and seem to have enjoyed some 
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measure of autonomy. The King’s Cook had jurisdiction 
over the freshwater fishermen. A special group of fisher- 
men, however, were subject to the discretion of one Guerin 
Dubois, “to whose ancestors Philip the.King gave this right.” 
The said Dubois sold the right to fish in the waters described 
for such prices as he chose. The old-clothes merchants were 
subject to the discretion of the Maltre Chambrier, who seems 
to have been Chief Groom of the Bedchamber. Leather- 
workers, both shoemakers and saddlers, were under the 
authority of the King’s Chamberlain, though the proceeds 
collected from the sale of permits to exercise the craft were 
divided between the Chamberlain and the Count of Eu. The 
revenue from a group of five other leather-working crafts 
went to a private individual “who had been given the crafts” 
by the King. Masons and plasterers were supervised by the 
Master Mason who was appointed by the King to hold office 
during pleasure. The masons were not obliged to pay any 
fees, but they enjoyed no autonomy. 

The wood-working crafts, at the time of Etienne Boileau, 
were under the authority of the King’s Master^ Carpenter. 

The carpenters general Complaints prepared by the 

craftsmen against the Master Carpenter re- 
sulted in a hearing at the Parlement (court of administra- 
tive and civil law) and m the..suppression of the office. The 
authority over the (grafts passed naturally to the Provost 
of Paris and in the course of the century several of the wood- 
working crafts received statutes. The general craft of car- 
pentry, confined at last to a much-narrowed scope of work 
by the process of subdivision, finally received statutes toward 
the close of the fifteenth century. The incident is signifi- 
cant because it illu^rates all stages of the process (f tran- 
sition from a craft sheltered and dominated by the royal 
household to a craft with privileges which made it largely 
autonomous. 

Although the craft gilds of the laten middle ages came to 
have a fairly definite form, it would be a mistake to pppose 
that this was in any respect an indication or an outcome of 
a conamon origin. The gild privileges developed in many 
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ways. Such generality of form as came to exist was prima- 
rily due to the pressure of the economic needs of Diversities 
an industrial and commerciaf life that presented 
many fxmdamental elements of similarity despite 
the diversitks of political forms in national and municipal 
life. There was a tendency to make similar regulations, and 
the attainment of common ends led to the creation of devices 
which were similar in general outline. The technical proc- 
esses were largely similar, the conditions of merchandising 
were substantially the same in all countries. The larger 
outlines of craft life were thus common to the crafts of all 
the larger European cities* and, as our knowledge is fre- 
quently incomplete, we tend to see only these general fea- 
tures. Close contact with the problems of medieval indus- 
try will usually force upon one’s attention the persistent 
variety of medieval arrangements; much of this diversity is 
no doubt mere difference in detail, but there is sufficient 
variation to make one cautious of generalization. 

The charactef of craft life is depicted with some clearness 
of outline in the statute? and customs of the crafts, though 
the picture is in many respects more nearly akin to a pho- 
tographic negative than to the finished print, ideal and 
Many aspirations are expressed in these docu- actual craft uje 
ments which show by sheer dint of repetition that the inten- 
tioi? was not wholly realized. Masters ^pt more apprentices 
than they should. Shoddy and fraudulent work were common 
at all times and in all towns. It was difficult to confine the 
various crafts to the tasks and work which properly speaking 
belonged to therg. One is inclined to believe that the idyllic 
pictures of medieval industrial life are based on reading craft 
statutas and customs «,s literal records of what was done. It 
is necessary to remember that we are dealing with a period 
whose profession of faith was eloquent, though its practice 
of virtue was quahSed by all too htiman weakness. 

Craft statutes are.cpncerned with three kinds of matters: 
defimitions of the civil obligations of the mem- r of 
bers, definitions of the status of the different craft statutes 
classes of workers, and regulations of *a technical industrial 
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character. The civil obligations of members of a craft in- 
volved various matters of fees ^ fees due the King or munici- 
pality with reference to the exercise of the craft; fees con- 
nected with the sale of the manufactured wares or the 
purchase of raw materials. The keeping of the city watch 
was likewise the subject of many clauses, especially the matter 
of excuses. Some crafts were entirely exempted, but in all 
cases certain excuses were a valid means of escape from duty 
on any particular night. The old-clothes merchants recited 
a long list of proper excuses, when they came before Boileau: 
age, the condition of the wife, their annual bleeding, or ab- 
sence from the city of which nofice had been given. They 
went on to say that the wardens ought to accept excuses 
when sent in by a neighbor or journeyman, but they required 
all excuses to be delivered by the wife in person •‘whether 
beautiful or homely, young or old, strong or w^eak. And it is 
wholly shameful and improper for a woman to come and wait 
around at the Ch^telet until the hour of guard mount, requir- 
ing her return home through the streets of a' city like Paris, 
with her son or daughter, or perhaps with no eseort at all.” 

The definition of the status of the different members of the 
craft included, in general, statement of the conditions of 
Development apprenticeship, the mutual obligations of ap- 
of prentices and naaster, the rights and duties of 

apprentices journeyTg.en, and the qualifications requirefi of 
masters. Regulations of this class became very detailed in 
the late period in all countries. In early statutes or customs 
there are few regulations. The general tenor of the regula- 
tions of apprenticeship in the Book of the Crafts seems to favor 
the apprentice. The restrictions seem designed to insure 
honest instruction ia the craft. To this end it is provided 
that no new master shall take an apprentice during the first 
year; that the widow of a deceased master shall take no ap- 
prentice, though she may''continue to exercise the craft. The 
restrictions on numbers are expressly declared to be de- 
signed to insure good teaching, as a master eould not give any 
significant attention to many apprentices. The weaivers re- 
quired that proposals for apprenticeship be submitted to the 
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wardens, who might refuse to allow the contract to be con- 
cluded, if in their judgment the master was not capable of 
discharging aU his obligations. The minimum duration of 
apprenticeship was usually fixed at six years, though as many 
as eleven yessrs were required in some crafts. In a few crafts 
only three years were required. The statutes of the gold- 
smiths provided that apprenticeship should end when the in- 
dividual was capable of earning one hundred sous per year 
in excess of his board, but this is an isolated case. Fagniez 
says that, to his knowledge, it is the only case in which 
the length of the period of apprenticeship was dependent 
upon the proficiency of the apprentice. One must remem- 
ber that, for the most part, sons of masters were not re- 
quired to comply with the provisions of apprenticeship. The 
regulations applied in their rigor only to persons not born to 
the craft. 

The status of the journeyman at the close of the thirteenth 
century was not rigidly defined. The constant references 
in the Book of the Crafts to the direct promotion 
of apprentices to the gr^e of master show that 
the transitory status of journeyman was not universally ob- 
served. Even in the later period, sons of masters could dis- 
pense with the term of service as journeymen, and, at this 
time, the practice seems to hav^ been general. Lack of funds 
must have been the chief factor in forcing workmen to serve a 
term as journeymen. The journeyman was not supposed to 
hire Himself out to any but masters *of the craft, and it was ir- 
regular for him to work on his own account. When he lived 
with the mastevt would be obviously difficult for him to work 
outside the shop without detection, but when he f oimd his own 
lodgiags many opportunities for independent work presented 
themselves, especially when there was much wage-work in 
the craft that could be done on the premises of the customer. 
The obligation to work for a mastef thus constituted the most 
distinctive feature ©fithe status of the jeumeyman. Fre- 
quently, the journeyman was not supposed to participate in 
any way in the sale of wares at the weekly market, but ^hat 
restriction was not universal. 
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Masters 


The conditions of becoming a master at the time of fitienne 
Boileau were hedged about with few formalities. Most of 
the customs say that any one may become a 
master “who knows the craft and has the where- 
withal.” The requirement of adequate means to support 
the obligations of the master was perhaps more rigidly en- 
forced than at a later date. The hose-makers reported that 
thirty-five of their number had fallen into poverty and be- 
come journeymen. It may be that the statement merely 
means that they had been obliged to hire themselves out to 
other masters of the craft, and so were working as if they were 
jomneymen. One must needs ^ssmne that they went into 
the shops of other masters, not even having the means to do 
work at their own homes. Later, the terms “master” and 
“journeyman” implied a definite status. The master could 
not cease to be a master, even if he became poor. Doubtless, 
at this early period the terms were hardly more than descrip- 
tive phrases. There is no evidence of any formal ceremony 
of admission to the grade of master. The special test of 
craft skill, the masterpiece, is mentioned only once in the 
Booh of the Crafts, and in that single case in no technical 
connection. ' Apparently the masters were examined or made 
to swear that they knew the craft, and of the two modes of 
inquiry the latter seems to have been the more common. 
This would not have led to the* admission of unskilled wnriSrs. 
The elaboration of the later requirements for the mastership 
was not necessary from. the point of view of testing craft 
skill. The attempt to limit the number of craft-workers by 
complicated conditions of admission to mastership was one 
of the most arbitrary of the various monopolistic practices 
of which the privileged crafts were guilty. In th©^ crafts 
that still remained subject to direct royal authority, certain 
fees had to be paid, and aU masters wjpre frequently required 
to swear that they would observe the statutes of the craft. 

: The oldest portion of the customs of the crafts is that con- 
Unfak cemed with the regulations of the technical proc- 

competition ggggg relation to other crafts. 

The first objects of these regulations were to prevent care- 
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less workmanship and unfair .competition. In the crafts 
whose market was purely loc^l bad workmanship injured the 
consumer, and at times injured the honest workmen by en- 
abling their unscrupulous neighbor to undersell them with 
inferior goodfe. Frauds in manufacture were more serious in 
the crafts which were devoted to the export trade, because all 
the goods were marked with the name of the town and sold . 
as such. The goods of individual masters were only in- 
completely distinguished at best. A number of dishonest 
masters could thus injure the trade of the town as a whole, 
and there was a disheartening amount of dishonesty. The 
inspection of goods with which the wardens were charged 
was therefore a matter of great importance. The craft stat- 
utes endeavored to create standards of manufacture. The 
raw materials that should be used were definitely stated . The 
use of inferior materials was prohibited. In crafts which re- 
quired close attention to the work, night work was forbidden. 

With the increase of occupational specialization the de- 
limitation of the activities proper to each craft became im- 
portant. fThe cobbler^ were thus prohibited Delimitation 
from making new shoes. Dyers were not al- o*“afts 
lowed to do any fuUing, and it was only as a concession that 
the woolen weavers were allowed to dye in other colors than 
blue. The old-clothes dealers were allowed to mend old gar- 
ments, but were -not supposed to cornpete with the tailors 
in the making of new garments. Specialization had been 
carried far enough by the close of the thirteenth century to 
require some of these niceties in the delimitation of spheres ■■ 
of activity, but this type of difficulty became much more 
pronounced later. 

There are some traces of an element of communism. Mas- 
ters were at times required to share advantageous purchases, 
with each other. Such regulations, however, were rare. 

In the records of the customs of particular crafts there is 
much caprice. The .early records are particularly erratic 
and incomplete. * Much of this lack of system in the writing- 
down of customs was due no doubt to the casual manner in 
which most of these records were ma^e. Usually some spe- 
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cifie occasion required the maldng of the record, and, as is 
natural, the matters of momen|; with reference to the current 
events exercised an undue influence on the character of the 
record. The caprice of external events, too, exerted a great 
influence upon the date at which privileges weS’e granted to 
crafts. Many aspects of craft life and craft development, 
therefore, admit of no satisfactory explanation. Forms of or- 
ganization were seldom rigidly defined, and the growth^is 
systematic only in a very general sense. 


CHAPTER IV 

TH0 POPULATION OF ENGLAND: 1086-1700 

I 

.Ottb laiowledge of popxilation during the middle ages is 
incomplete and unsatisfactory. There were no comprehen- 
sive enumerations of population for any entire Early 
country until the beginnings of census work to- enumerations 
ward the close of the eighteenth centiuy. In particular towns 
and in some provinces enumerations were made at various 
times, and in France a comprehensive enumeration was at- 
tempted toward the close of the seventeenth century, but 
these enterprises were not carried out with much statistical 
precision, so that the results are hardly superior to the esti- 
mates obtained by other means. Estimates of population are 
based on two types of material : enumerations of families, 
property-holders, or adijdts for purposes of taxation; and the 
registers of births, marriages, and deaths. Both of these 
sources are subject to errors of omission and to errors in esti- 
mating the proportion of the enumerated population to the 
total number of persons. The^proportions of families, adults 
over fourteen, marriages, births, and deaths to the total 
population are all constants within a small margin of uncer- 
tainty', but the range of possible variation is sufficient to exert 
a significant influence upon results. If the families in a rural 
community arg comprehensively enumerated, the popula- 
tion could nowadays be estimated at about four and one 
half times the number of families, but it is not entirely safe 
to assume that this proportion would be true of a medieval 
population. The ecclesiastics were then more numerous and 
would not be represented in the count of' families. It is also 
more than possible Jhat more servants wese kept than at the 
present time. The most serious element of difficulty, how- 
ever, is the likelihood of omissions. The lists available fo:g the 
earlier medieval period are tax-lists, *so that there would be 
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motives enough for omissions of many kinds. The very poor 
were frequently omitted entirely because. the tax would not 
fall upon them directly. Sorde of the well-to-do were fre- 
quently able to keep their names off the rolls, or were for some 
reason exempt. It is not possible to 'secure ’any accurate 
knowledge of the absolute numbers of the population. 

For the more general purposes of the economist it is suf- 
ficient to secure some conception of the relative changes in 
The aain the mass and density of population. It is impor- 
issue to know whether there was a steady growth 

throughout the period or mere fluctuations attributable to 
the vicissitudes of war and disease. Our e&perience of the 
growth of population during the nineteenth century has 
made us prone to assume that a progressive increase of pop- 
ulation is the normal condition of a European country, but it 
is not at aU clear that Europe has differed as widely from 
Eastern countries as is frequently supposed, and tiiere seems 
reason to believe that the movement of population in Eng- 
land presents a marked contrast to the general changes of 
population on the continent of Europe dui'ing the period. 
In England there seems to have been more of a steady 
growth of population; in France, population has fluctuate^ 
tending to approximate what we may call the normal den- 
sity for the country, though frequently below that figure be- 
cause of various calamities. ^These at least are the condiu- 
sions that may be drawn from the figures presented in 
Tables I and II, and there is no groimd for supposing that 
there is sufficient error in the figures to impair the validity 
of the general conclusion. 

It will be observed that the population of France reached 
a mean density of abeut one hundred persons to the square 
mile early in the fourteenth century. Pestilenee and w'ars 
reduced the population, but it tended tp recover. The figures 
for 1581 are not very satisfactory, but those for 1700 and 
1715 suggest pretty clearly that such decrease of population 
as occurred during the period following* 1328.can legitimately 
be ascribed to calamities. The decrease between 1700 and 
1715 is known to be due to the dearth of 1709-10 and the 
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Table I 


The Population oe England: 1086-1801 

# 

Toted nwnher of persons and mean density 'per square mile 


Date 




Total persons 

Mean density 

1086 




1,800,000 

35.38 

1327 




2,225,000 

43.73 

1377 




2,500,000 

49.14 

1570 




3,882,000 

76.31 

1600.. . .. 




4,460,000 

87.67 

16^ 




5,225,000 

102.70 

1670 




5,395,000 

106.00 

1700 




5,653,000 

111.10 

1750 




6,066,000 

119.20 

1801 ..... 

• 


• 

8,331,000 

163.70 


Table II 

The Population of France to 1789 


Total number of persons and mean density per square mile {the boundaries 
of 1871-1914 dre assumed) 


Date 


Total Persons Mean density 


Prior to Roman conquest 

Ninth century 

1328 ^ 

1581 

1700 

1715 

1770 

1789 


6,700,000 

32.35 

5,500,000 

26.55 

22,000,000 

106.20 

20,000,000 

96.60 

21,136,000 

102.00 

18,000,000 

86.90 

24,500,000 

116.00 

26,000,000 

125.00 


losses in the military campaigns of th5 period. A popula- 
tion of About one hundred persons to the square density 
mile would represent the normal possibilities of 
i adequate maintenance in view of the agricultural technique 
of thg period. Assuming the crops and methods of culture 
characlj^ristic of the mjddle ages, a population of that degree 
of density could provide for its essential needs without rely- 


ing upon any systematic importation of grain or other foods. 
Knowing as we do that few regions of Europe were regularly 
importing food, this assumption is wholly^ in accord with 
medieval conditions. * Industrial development was prima- 
rily dependent upon agricultural resources. Industry flour- 
ished upon the basis afforded by a local agricultural surplus, 
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and was thus definitely subordinate in importance to agri- 
culture. When the Industrial Revolution introduced changes 
in technique which made it possible to develop great concen- 
tration of population in the proximity of mineral deposits, 
densities of population greater than one hundred per square 
mile began to appear in notable sections of England and 
Europe. Until the Industrial Revolution this figure of one 
hundred persons to the square mile represents about the 
normal density for Europe. The Low Countries were per- 
haps an exception to this statement, as they received appre- 
ciable quantities of grain from the Baltic countries. 

The figures for the mean denaty of population in England 
show that the agricultural resources of England were not 
Medieval utilized Until the seventeenth century, and 

England under- that England was relatively under-populated 
populated Industrial Revolution. The 

continuity of growth of population in England is thus due 
to this emergence of significantly new factors in economic 
development when the limits possible under ihe old technique 
had been reached. The beginning of dependence upon the 
importation of grain shortly after 1750 affords striking con- 
firmation of the substantial accuracy of the estimates of nor- 
mal density. Some improvement was taking place in agri- 
cultmal technique, but even such added possibilities did not 
make it possible to rpaintain'a population of much more*than 
one hundred to the Square mile. France remained substan- 
tially self-sufl5cing in the production of food, and the mean 
density of population shows no increase such as took place in 
England. The increase of population in France could be 
explained by the remarkable improvements in the technique 
of agriculture. „ , ^ 

It must be remembered that this conception of normal 
density is purely relative; a fact enyphatically suggested by 
Honaai Comparison, between ExircJpe and the Orient, 
tt^orienf especially rice-producing countries. Statistics 
are available for British India, and, though there 
are inany elements of xmcertainty, it is fairly clear that the 
great density of population in the most fertile provinces, sis 
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hundred lo the square mile, is not to be attributed solely or 
even primarily to a low standard of hving. Good arable land 
constitutes a somewhat larger* proportion of the total area tba,n 
is usual in Europe, and this is of course of importance. The 
great factor ie. the higlh density of population, however, is the 
dependence upon rice. Rice responds more significantly than 
wheat to intensive culture. Wh.eat yields between 530 and 
1800 pounds per acre, according to the cultural system: rice 
jdelds between 820 and 4500 pounds per acre. The food 
value of rice is perhaps slightly lower than that of wheat, 
but a rice-growing region can nevertheless maintain a greater 
density of population than ^wheat-growing region. The pro- 
portion is indicated roughly by the quantity of land that can 
be effectively cultivated by one man and his peasant 
team. In medieval Europe it was assumed that 
a peasant cultivator needed about thirty acres for independ- 
ent maintenance of himself and his family. In British In- 
dia, in the province of Bengal, between five and ten acres are 
sufficient to occupy the peasant and his family, not in mar- 
ket-gardening, but in staple agriculture. The specialized 
agriculture now practiced in Europe makes it difficult to in- 
stitute comparisons with modem conditions, but Europe has 
become so dependent upon the importation of food that her 
own agricultural resomces are no longer a measure of the 
density of her population. Under the-’influence of the In- 
dustrial Revolution the factors determining the growth of 
populaffcion have become so complex that it is scarcely pos- 
sible to assign any precise limits to the density of population 
that may be achieved even in large areas. 

The figures upon which the estimates of population are 
based ^re rather more satisfactory for England than for 
France. The English figures are in each case based upon 
some approximately copiprehensiye enumeration. The fig- 
ures for France are based on enumerations, but Deficiencies 
none of them are as comprehensive as those oi Srench 
available for England. The estimates for 1328 in 
France are probably the most rehable figures we have for tlj^t 
country until the enumerations of the “Intendants” in 1700, 
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This is paxticularly fortunate, as it is rather more impor- 
tant to know the population at peiiods of greatest prosperity 
than in periods of distress. Ah enumeration of hearths w^as 
made in 1328 with reference to the levy of an armed force; 
the figures are comprehensive for the royal domains and 
thus include a large portion of the kingdom, but the popula- 
tion of the estates of the nobility must be assumed to have 
been proportionate. As the lands of the royal domain were 
fairly well scattered throughout the kingdom there can be 
little objection to projecting these figures into the non-enu- 
merated portions of France. The chief difficulty is to deter- 
mine the probable proportion between hearths and the total 
population; the very conservative writers multiply by four, 
others by four and one half or five, according to their temper. 
French material is so largely based on the number of hearths 
or families that we have no definite means of testing prob- 
able proportions by different types of enumeration, as is pos- 
sible in England. The figures for France prior to 1328 are 
highly speculative, and the estimate for 1581 is an expression 
of opinion rather than a statistical result, but the general 
course of development does not seem to be open to much 
doubt. We cannot be certain of the precise figures, but we 
can feel confident that France was about as densely popu- 
lated in the early fourteenth .century as she was at any time 
prior to the late eighteenth century. The land of Frfinee 
was fully settled and utilized when the medieval civilization 
was at its height. 

II 

The movement of population in England has been ob- 
scured by the relative uncertainty that has existed with 
The Black reference to the population prior to the Black 

Death Death. In Domesday Book^ and in the roil of 

the poll-tax of 1377 we have for those dates much more accu- 
rate data than exist for France, but tl^iere were no collected 
data for the years immediately preceding the Black Death. 
Some writers, notably Seebohm and Gasquet, declared that 
England had enjoyed'great prosperity prior to the great pes- 
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tilence. The later visitations were sufficient in their minds 
to prevent any considerable jhcrease of population between 
1349 and 1377, so they were disposed to regard the figxires for 
1377 as indicative of, the population immediately after the 
Black Death! It has generally been assumed that the popu- 
lation was decreased by one half or one third during the course 
of the pestilence, so that this would indicate a population of 
four or five millions in the years immediately preceding the 
pestilence. If this were true the general course of the growth 
of population in England would have been roughly com- 
parable with the movement of population in France. A 
population of five millions in England would indicate a mean 
density of about one hundred to the square mile, and under 
such conditions it would be necessary to suppose that Eng- 
land was a maturely settled country. 

The figure for 1327 given in the table above is based upon 
inferences drawn from the subsidy rolls of that year; or in 
the case of one county the year 1332. A sub- subsidy 
sidy was levied In 1327 in all or nearly all the ^^*7 
counties, alld many of tfie rolls for the counties are extant. 
These materials have attracted little attention from stu- 
dents of population, partly because there are no summarized 
results and partly because the lists are lists of property- 
holders rather than householdess. It must be confessed that 
thelDasis is not as satisfactory asmight-jbe desired, but upon 
careful examination it would seem that there are no more 
omissions from these lists than frorn the other lists that are 
the basis of estimates of population. Furthermore, care- 
ful studies by Powell of the subsidies levied in Suffolk in 1283 
afford some definite indication of the proportion between the 
total jJbpulation and the number of persons enumerated in 
the subsidy rolls. The multiple six, used in the tables, is 
derived from this SQUrce. 

The poll-tax lists which are available for 1377 and for por- 
tions of England in*l-381 are subject to fnany omissions. 
They pjirport to enumerate the entire adult Defects of the 
population over fourteen years of age,^ but it is 
still necessary to compute the probable number of children 
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and some allowance must be made for adults not enumerated. 
Large numbers escaped enumeration in 1381 ; “ escaped ” is the 
appropriate term, as it is presumed that they took to the 
woods during the enxmaeration. As ;nuch as one fifth is 
added by some writers in computing from the*lists of 1377 
merely on account of omissions. It would seem defensible, 
therefore, to use the subsidy rolls of the early fourteenth 
century despite the fact that they do not purport to be ab- 
solutely comprehensive enumerations of adults or house- 
holders. The subsidy was a tax on property from which only 
the very poor were exempt; the returns are thus comparable 
to the returns of the Domesday ’Survey, figures from five 
counties, enumerated in Table III, indicate a population 
that constituted only seventy per cent of the population of 
the same counties in 1377. These counties are reasonably 
representative, as they are well scattered and present many 
diversities of condition. They contained about one tenth 
of the population of England in 1377. Comparison with 
the figures from Domesday Book and from some other sub- 
sidy rolls shows that the population was not growing con- 
sistently. The changes in Worcestershire are especially no- 
table. There were 50,000 persons in the county in 1280, as 
The estimate compared with27,000 in 1086 and 28,000 inl327. 
for 1327 These figures would not support the contention 
that the population''pf England was at its maximum just 
prior to the Black Death, and it is very difficult to find any 
grounds for assuming a population of four or five millions. 


Tabue III 

Changes in Population: 1086, 1280, 1327, 1377 


County 

1086 

1280-1296 

‘’1301 

1327 

m 

Leicester 

Staffords i 

Somerset 

Sussex 

Worcester 

40,632 
19,,068 : 
82,684 ^ 
62,460 i 
27,750 

1 

41,244 

50,898 

(13S2) ; 

26,826 

21,712 

62,814 

43,278 

28,098 

60,760 

35,982 

87,072 

68,310 

25,758 

Yotk ) North Riding 



65,332 

182,728 

^257,882 

53,097 
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If the figures are interpreted without prejudice, they would 
indicate that the populatign in 1327 was somewhat less 
considerable than in 1377, probably not as much as thirty 
per cent short, but definitely less than two and one half mil- 
lions. The* figure 2,225,000 is designed to present this 
opinion in round numbers, and, though it is hypothetical, it 
is not much more of a guess than any of the other figures. 
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These considerations would perhaps require some modifica- 
tion of the views currently expressed about the mortality 
from the Black Death. The epidemic may perhaps have been 
somewhat less general or the mortahty somewhat less great. 
At all events, the recuperation from the ravages of the dis- 
ease must have been much more rapid than has been assumed 
by Cunningham, Seebohm, and Gasquet. The suggestions 
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of the ml,terial in the subsidy rolls lead to about the same 
conclusions as those reached by Thorold Rogers from calcu- 
lations based upon the food-supply. It would seem, there- 
fore, that we have grounds for saying that the movement of 
population jn England was distinctively different from the 
movement of population in France. 

The study of relative changes of population in the various 
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comities is fully as significant as the study of totals for Eng- 
land as a whole. In some respects there is less 
likelihood of disto/rion of results by reason of 
general statistical errors, for we have no grounds 
for supposing that errors were localized by counties. Fur- 
thermore, a considerable margin is afforded by the mode of 
presentation that must be adopted in studying density fig- 


Importance 
of county 
density maps 
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ures by counties. In some cases small differences might throw 
a particular county into a higher class or lower class. The fig- 
ures for York in 1086 are low because of the devastation of 
the county shortly before the stirvey. Durham is set down 
for what woiSd seem to be a very excessive figure in 1570. 
With these exceptions there is no ground for assuming that 
the figures for any particular county are seriously defective. 
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The maps showing the relative density of population have 
been shaded to represent the relation of the density in par- 
ticular counties to the mean dehsity of population in England 
as a whole. It is thus possible to compare the conditions at 
the various dates. Changes in relative density can be stud- 
ied apart from the general growth of population. Counties 
whose population was not more than five persons per square 
mile above or below the mean density for all England con- 
stitute the basic group, representing approximately the mean 
density. As this group of counties is to serve primarily as a 
basis the range of variation has been made small. Deviation 
Deviation from from this mean density is indicated in four 
the mean groups: more than twenty-five persons per 
square mile above the mean; between six and twenty-five per- 
sons more than the mean density; between six and twenty- 
five persons per square mile less than the mean density; and 
more than twenty-five persons less than the mean density. 
The total range of variation thus indicated is on the whole 
greater than would be found in» a maturely settled country 
prior to the Industrial Revolution. , 

The maps reveal a fairly definite movement of population 
westward and northward. At the time of the Domesday 
Movemeats of Survey, the population was most dense in the 
poputatioa eastern counties. There was a great belt of mid- 
land counties in whi«h the density exceeded the mean density 
for England, and on the frontiers of Scotland and Wales very 
low densities. Some of the border coxmties were n»t enu- 
merated at all, but allowance has been made for their pop- 
ulation in calculating the mean density. The relative con- 
centration in the eastern counties gradually disappears; 
population does not decline absolut^y, but the grqwth in 
those counties is not as rapid. By 1600 the population had be- 
comefairly well distributed throughoutEngland. In no county 
was there a population that exceeded the mean density by 
more than twenty-five persons to the square mile; the coun- 
ties showing such excess over the mean density in 1570 had 
passed the mark by very small margins, and there is Consider- 
able reason to doubk the figure for Durham in 1570. The 
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map for l 600 thus indicates the close of the first phase of the 
development of settlement in England; there was EauaUzing 
a mean density of 87 persons'to the square mile 
and population was rather evenly diffused. In the seven- 
teenth centujy the beginnings of the modern massing of the 
population are evident. The metropolitan area of London 
began to show up conspicuously, and Worcestershire marks 
the beginnings of the manufactxuing districts of the west. 
Lancashire shows a high density, but not as much above the 
mean for all England as in 1600. The map for this period 
is probably typical for a maturely settled coimtry prior to the 
Industrial Revolution. There is a clear distinction between 
counties whose interests were purely agricultural, and the 
counties combining agriculture with manufactures. Norfolk, 
Gloucestershire, Wilts, and Devon were the principal textile 
counties. Worcestershire combined textiles and metals. 
The textile industries of Suffolk, Essex, and Kent had de- 
clined and they had become more largely agricultural 
counties. • 

The changes that are suggested by these maps can hardly 
be explained except in terms of the migration and differen- 
tial growth that would naturally be seen in the Meaning of 
transition from a sparsely settled frontier to a 
maturely settled country in which the relative density of 
setMement is closely adapted to the agricultural and indus- 
trial advantages of the various portions of the total area. 
The naassing of population in 1086 represented a prelinnnary 
stage in settlement in which the coasts were more densely 
settled because their proximity to the influences of the Con- 
tinent. Immigration from the Continent affected these coun- . 
ties mgre than the midlands and new industrial processes thus 
established themselves in these counties earlier than else- 
where. The map of 1086 can thus be explained by the his- 
tory of settlement.* The map of 1700, on the other hand, 
represents the relative advantages of the di^erent sections of 
England. The study of the density of population by counties 
tends to confirm the conclusions suggested by the study^of 
total population and mean density. We may reasonably con- 
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.ceive England to have been sparsely populated in the middle 
ages, much less densely populated than the Low Countries 
and France. England, to use Mackinder’s apt phrase, was 
a frontier province of Europe. 

England was acted upon by a diversity of European in- 
fluences, and for this reason the history of England must be 
Medieval studied with a European background. Many 
fronfe/of English institutions were imported from Uie 
Europe Continent. In economic concerns England was 
likewise a passive subject. Her industrial and commercial 
life in this early period w;as dominated by Continental influ- 
ences. The woolen industry deVeloped imder the stimulus 
of the French and Flemish technique. New methods and 
products were in no case introduced by the English indus- 
tries of this period. The progress of manufacture thus fol- 
lows the advance in Europe after an interval that is at times 
considerable. Not until 1700 was the general position of 
English industries wholly comparable as regards technique 
with the similar industries on the Continent. 

The Industrial Revolution thus" brought ab®ut a great 
change in the relative positions of England and the Conti- 
nental countries. England ceased to be a mere frontier 
province and became the leading exponent of Western civili- 
zation, both in the initiation of new technique and in the dis- 
semination of European influences in the Orient and in*the 
New World. 


Dispersion 


III 

The period prior to the Industrial Revolution also pre- 
sents a marked contrast with modem conditions with respect 
to the relative proportions of urban tor rural 
population. In the early period towns were 
small and in general the population was ^widely scattered in 
villages and hamlets. Dispersion was characteristic of this 
period, just as concentration is characteristic of the mod- 
ern period. There is thus a difference in the relation of the 
population to the soil as well as some difference in the actual 
mass of the population! Although the population of France in 
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the nineteenth century was not very much greater than in the 
early fo’orteenth century, the aspect of the countryside was 
different. A different form 0/ social organization had grown 
up which emphasized the town, and especially the great me- 
tropolis, at ti!e expense of the small rural communes. We 
are so familiar with the more elaborately organized massing of 
the population that we are slow to realize how large a popula- 
tiqp can be maintained when widely dispersed. This is a 
feature of medieval life that is particularly difficult for us to 
reconstruct imaginatively. 

There is sufficient evidence in the Domesday Survey to en- 
able us to form fairly definite impressions of the size of settle- 
ments, but the statistics have not as yet been tabulated for 
any considerable number of coimties. Professor Vino- 
gradoff has worked over the surveys of Derbyshire and Essex, 
which are fairly typical counties. Derbyshire two counties 
showed a density that was only slightly under 
the mean density for England, while Essex was one of the 
most densely pd^ulated counties. The counties also repre- 
sent somewhat different types of settlement in other respects. 

The two counties [says Vinogradoff] may be taken as interesting 
examples of the repartition of population in the midlands and in 
the southern counties. At the same time the Danish element is 
stroBgly represented in Derbyshire withoTjt being predominant 
there, while Essex, though substantially akin to Hertfordshire and 
Sussex, yet has many features in common with the East Anglian 
settlement, and especially Suffolk, from which it is divided by 
the slight demarcation line of the Stour. In regard to the soil and 
contour of the country, the two shires in question present marked 
contrast; hills and dales are characteristic of Derbyshire, plains and 
marshes of Essex. 

TurnBug to the northern county, we naturally find a population 
more scattered, and concentrated as a rule into smaller groups. It 
is true that in some cases a rural orgardzation described under one 
name in Domesday may in truth have consisted of several members 
only loosely connected with each other. But although this element 
of uncertainty cannot Be'eliminated, it is not unreasonable to as- 
sume that the single place name points to a nucleated settlement 
of some sort, as the record is careful to notice over and over agmn 
the subdivision of rural units. ... 
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The best way seems to be to group the settlements according to 
the number of villein and soc-man households assigned to them. 
The villeins and soc-men were the principal classes of rural tenan- 
try, and held among them the regular shares of the field holdings, 
while bordarii and cotters came in as small tenanij^ of a few acres 
or of cottages, and had better be left aside in a review of the main 
featmes of the village settlements.^ 

The number of households of vdlleins and soc-men would 
represent roughly one sixth of the total population. Viho- 
Viiiages and gradoff suggests grouping settlements of 2 to 5 
5^®*® households (under thirty persons) , 6 to 1 1 house- 
holds (36 to 66 persons), and over 12 households (over 72 
persons). These grouping may seem to emphasize unduly 
the very small settlements, but there were so few that were 
larger that separate classification would scarcely be necessary. 
In Derbyshire there were only 6 or 7 villages of 30 or more 
households, so that the classification as a large village of any 
settlement having more than 12 households is definitely Jus- 
tifiable. In Essex, there were 19 villages with 40 or more 
households: one village had 143 households, other 18 
ranged in size between 40 and 80, few of them having more 
than 60 households. The proportions of the total popula- 
tion living within these various types of settlement were as 
follows: 

* * Derby Essm 

per cent per ceni 


Hamlets, 2-5 households 9 9.4 

Small villages, 6-11 households 35 ?B.9 

Large villages, over 12 households 57 73. 1 


91 99.0 

# 

The portion of the population of Derby that was not'clas- 
sified cannot be assumed to be distributed in largef units; 
the impossibility of making the classification complete is 
due merely to the difficulty of placing thg unclassified entries 
within the designated groups. ‘ ‘ Boroughs ” are omitted, but, 
as will be seen later, the Domesday bosough was not distin- 
guishable from the villages in respect to size. Wfth rare 
exeeptions there was no urban population: no groupings 

1 Vinogradoff, P., English Society in the Eleventh Century, 269. 
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of population sufficiently large or dependent upon com- 
merce and industry as dist^ct from agriculture to admit 
of separate classification. The population was exclusively 
rural. 

The subsicfy rolls of the early fourteenth century afford 
further evidence of the relation of population to the soil. The 
classifications must be changed slightly, if the division into 
groups is to bear any relation to the relative y.jj ^ ^ 
numbers of villages of the various sizes. The * 
somewhat larger figures, however, cannot be assumed to in- 
dicate that the settlements were as large as indicated. In the 
tax-rolls we seem to be dealing with areas rather than with 
final units of settlement, and at times two or three villages 
are explicitly grouped. Casual phrases, too, suggest that va- 
rious scattered f arms were included in the enumeration imder 
the caption of a heighboring village. We may be sure that 
the settlements were not larger. But even when all these 
allowances have been made, it seems clear that there were 
more large villages, villages of two or three hundred inhabi- 
tants, than'at the time of the Domesday Survey. At this 
period the boroughs were becoming distinct types of settle- 
ment, but were not significantly larger than some of the vil- 
lages. In the County of Somerset 17 places were described 
as boroughs, ranging in size, from 11 households to 63 
households. Only 3 boroughs had more than 
60 households. There were 13 villages with more ””” * 
than 6T) households, 1 having 176 and another 103 households. 
In Staffordshire, there were 3 boroughs, having 55, 56, and 
57 households lespectively: there were no villages in the 
county of more than 47 households, and only 3 having more 
than 40. In Sussex and Worcestershire, there were villages 
that were as large or larger than boroughs, though in Worces- 
tershire the City o^ Worcester was the largest place in the 
county. In 1280, at a period of great prosperity, it had a pop- 
ulation of about ISOO.persons, though no village had more 
than 1500 persons. The poll-tax returns for 1377 afford the 
first comprehensive indications of the emergence of towns 
that are distinctive units of settlement. The list of towns, 
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, ' 'r ■ ■ 

however, shows pretty clearly that the urban movement 
was just beginning. ^ 

POPUI/ATION OF THE ToWNS LISTED ON THE ROLL OF THE POLL TaX 


OF 1377 

(One third of the enumerated population is added to represent children, and one 


fifth of that total is added to cover possible omissions.) 


f 

London 

37,302 

Kingston-on-Huil . 

2,491 

York 

11,597 

Ipswich 

2,410 

1*; 

Bristol 

10,152 

Northampton. . . . 


: 

Plymouth 

7,738 

Nottingham 

2,313 


Coventry 

.7,706 

Winchester 

2,304 

Norwich 

6,322 

Stamford 

1,948 


Lincoln 

5,458 

Newark 

1,884 

■' ■■ '.''''vifilf 

Salisbury 

5,161 

iJudlow 

1,874 

"■ """ ifi 

Lynn 

5,002 

WeUs 

1,874 


Colchester 

4,728 

Southampton 

1,843 

Beverley.. . ... .. .. .. 

....... .4,260 

Derby * . 

1,672 

.'if 

Newcastle.. 

...... . .4,234 

Lichfield 

1,538 

111 

Canterbury, 

4,128 

Chichester ....... 

1,389 


Bury St. Edmunds . . . 

3,907 

Boston 


'i 

Oxford 

3,770 

Carlisle 



Gloucester 

3,582 

Rochester ........ 


V 1 

Leicester 

3,361 

Bath 

912 

■I 

Shrewsbury 

3,331 

Dar1?nouth 

808 

1,1 

Yarmouth 

Hereford 

3,105 

3,044 

9 towns over 

5,000 


Ely 

2,857 

11 towns 

....3,000-4,999 


Cambridge 

2,857 

19 towns 

....1,000-2,999 

> 

Exeter. 

...... .2,496 

3 towns under 

1,000 


Worcester 

2,491* 


% 

f; 


The predominantly rural character of fourteenth-cen- 
tury England is suggested by the following tables: , 

Table IV 

Number of Settlements: 1327 and ^332 


County 

Under 20 
narnes 

20-39 Tiames 

Leicester 

279 

43 

Staffords 

218 

46 

Somerset 

. 402 

138 

Sussex. 

179 

117 

Worcester .1 

110 

58 

York, North Biding, 



3S01. 

549 

102 
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Table V 

Pbopoetion's op the Total Po:^ulation Inhabiting bach op the 
VAB ioirs Groups of Settlements: 1327, 1332, and 1301 


Counti 

Per ce7it in villages of 

■■ 

Per cent 

Under 20 
names 

20-39 names 

40-59 names 

Overdo names 

In 

boroughs 

Not 

specified 

Leicester. . . . 

66,08 

21.74 

0.92 


10.36 


Sta*{jforcls. . . . 

62.88 

29.15 

3.24 


4.37 


Somerset. ... 

39.64 i 

35.08 

9.23 

9.93 

4.91 

i.2i 

'Sussex 

32.31 

42.85 

13.13 

8.69 

3.02 


Worcester. . . 

26.14 

32.58 

23.81 

10.04 

7.43 


York, North 







Riding, 1301 

43.29 

28.31 

* 6.89 

4.22 


17,29 


If we assume that the total population is about six times 
the number of names on these subsidy rolls, it will be seen 
that the bulk of the population lived in villages predominance 
of less than 300 inhabitants, and in some coun- of smau 
ties two thirds of the population lived in villages 
of less than 120 inhabitants. It is unfortunate that there 
has not been'more study of the sources of information avail- 
able to us. The statistics are not minutely accurate, and 
yet they present a more vivid picture of the general basis of 
medieval life than any other kind of information we possess. 
It would probably be possible to work put specifically the 
regions of small hamlets and large villages, and these differ- 
ences in the size of settlements would have some relation to 
forms of village organization and methods of agricultme. 
Despite the amount of work that has been done on medie- 
val records we may still feel that there are many important 
social’ data still to be gathered, 

Thes® figures for LoMon are given, as the best obtainable, 
The growth of the seventeenth centmy is somewhat exag- 
gerated by the inclusion of outlying parishes in xhe growth 
the statistics. This is in itself an indication of 
the growing consciousaess of the existence of a metropolitan 
area distinct from the City of London in its strict legal sense. 
The area for which figures are given a|ter the beginning df 
the seventeenth century is the registration area of births and 
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Estimated PoPTOATtoN op London* 


1348-49 under 50,000 

1377 ' 43,700 

1400-1500 40,000-50,000 

1532-35 62,400 

1563 93,27^ 

1580 123,034 

1593-95 152,478 

1605 224,275 

1622 272,207 

1634 339,824 

1661 460,000 

1682 669,000 

18th century ......... i .about 700,000 

1801 (census) T 864,000 


* Creighton, C.: “The Population of Old London,” Blackwood's Magazine, vol. 149, ^pp. 484, 
486, 495. It is unfortunate that Creighton makes no attempt to correlate the materials from 
the bills of mortality with the gradual changes in the limits within which such information 
was collected. These limits were extended with especial rapidity in the years 1631-61. The 
multiplicity of areas that might be called London is thus a serious source of confusion at an 
early stage of genuine metropolitan growth. ^ The expansion of the seventeenth century is in 
considerable measure expansion of the area identified with London. 

deaths, usually described as the area within the BiUs of 
Mortality. Little attempt has been made to study all the 
elements involved in the growth of the general urban area, 
and, as these problems would require much critical study and 
no little erudition, it would be out of place to include such a 
study in the present sketch. Some general conception of the 
growth of London is, however, of great importance. It will 
be evident that the growth of London was very slow until 
somewhat after 1500. The sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies were characterized by a notable increase in population, 
and this period of growth was brought to a close about 1700 
by the dfficulty of dealing with the sanitary problems of ur- 
ban life. The plague was a persistent feature in the life of 
the city and a large factor in its death-rate. There was no 
possibility of growth by natural increase; the general level of 
population was maintained by the influx of people from the 
country. London and Paris were, at this period, about equal 
in size, Paris being perhaps slightly larger. Both cities 
failed to make-any significant growthrduring the greater part 
of the eighteenth century. The increase in the size of Lon- 
don revealed by the census of 1801 is presumed to have been 
the result of the last ten or fifteen years. 


CHAPTER V 

* TILLAGE AND MANOR 

I 

^Sympathetic appreciation of the life of the medieval 
period is impossible imless 'the rights and duties of the vil- 
lager are clearly understood. The daily round of his duties 
and the legal definition of his relations to his neighbors are 
both of moment. Furthermore, we must not forget that dur- 
ing the major portion of the period the life of the villager 
was affected by the presence of a personage of some degree of 
social and political consequence. The “big house,” as it 
is frequently called to-day by the English peas- villagers and 
antry, was not a part of the village in any accu- “agnates 
rate sense of the word, but the life of the village was very defi- 
nitely concerned with the “big house” and its master. The 
superficial appearance o4 rural life changes very slowly and 
there are still in England some few villages which would pre- 
sent to the casual observer most of the features of rural Eng- 
land in the thirteenth century. The crops would be different; 
farm implements would be better; food more varied; cloth- 
ing ^profoundly changed; but the aspect»of the village fields, 
the village street, and the “big house” would all be substan- 
tially as they were in the thirteenth century. The “shell” 
of the old English village can still be seen, though the legal 
framework of sqciety has been completely transformed. In 
the few archaic villages that still exist the ancient system of 
farming is perhaps more nearly discernible than the legal and 
social relations among the villagers. 

The present position of the aristocracy in England is of 
course a heritage ffom the remote past, and the critics of 
aristocratic mstitutions, therefore, find much to deplore in 
the ancient system that created this division of society into 
classes.* Some have written bitterly of the titled personages 
that kept the land in “fetters,” refusmg to allow their fellow- 
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men to raise food on land which they themselves put to no 
higher use than the breeding o^ pheasants. Many problems 
of agrarian history have thus become so inextricably inter- 
woven with the social problems of the present day that it is 
difficult to approach the past with the dispassfonate detach- 
ment that is most favorable to a just understanding of history. 

.Those whose interest has been centered aroxmd the growth 
of free institutions have also contributed prejudices which 
Judgment of color interpretations of the rural life of the mid- 
ihe old order ages_ There are suspicions that the villager 
was originally free and that he lost his freedom by reason of 
the unjust use of pohtical power and econoimc advantages. 
The slow process by which the villager acquired his freedom 
is followed with interest, but there is little sympathy for the 
system of social organization which is regarded as the means 
of depriving the villager of freedom. Many VTiters who 
find little to criticize in the institutions of the present day, 
thus find groimds for believing that the middle ages were a 
peculiarly dismal and unfavorable period. ' It is as difficult 
to pass judgment upon the medieval rural life as it is to ap- 
preciate justly the position of the negroes in the South before 
the Civil War. At their worst, these systems of organize 
tion were no doubt a curse to aU concerned: slave and mas- 
ter, villein and lord, alihe. At their best, and perhaps even 
generally, these insfitutions were not inconsistent with some 
measure of material well-being. It is doubtful if we can say 
more of the social institutions of our own time. Modern in- 
dustrialism at its worst can create miseries which can scarcely 
not a primary surpassed, though many are pleased to be- 
pnrpose of HevO that there are opportunities for the devel- 
history opment of personality that did not exist in 

earlier periods.’ An uncharitable critic, however, can paint 
a sufficiently dismal picture of our own day. Whether or no 
there is real improvement in the social conditions under which 
the mass of the people lives, it is at least certain that our 
understanding of the past is not promoted by attempts to dis- 
cover evils and find grounds for the eondenmation of long 
historical periods. 
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The study of these bygone methods of agriculture and these 
obsolete English land tenures; is gradually becoming part of 
a larger sociological study which includes not sociology and 
merely the rc^ore primitive periods of European tenures 
development, but also the conditions which novf exist among 
many peoples in the most sparsely settled portions of the 
world, most notably in Africa. The history of village life in 
India is also a portion of this more general study of primitive 
methods of agriculture and land-holding. The broader view 
of the sociologist tends to emphasize what the jurists and 
constitutional historians were prone to forget. These va- 
rious primitive and archaic customs are not merely an his- 
torical stepping-stone to modem land law; they were methods 
of organizing rural life that had a significant relation to the 
economic needs of a sparse population. The laws and cus- 
toms which we find so difficult to understand were the ex- 
pression of vital economic needs, and it is not entirely clear 


yet that the opening-up of large areas of new land can be 
accomplished better under the principles of modern Euro- 
pean law. ■’Many changes in agrarian methods and many 
diversities in the form of settlement are due to changing 
relations of the population to the land. The legal organi- 
zation of village life is thus only part of the xeaure related 


problem and the merits of a particular method to economic ' 
of legal organization cannot be judged except in 
relation to economic conditions. It is suggestive in this con- 
nection to remember the experience of the French in Algeria. 
It seemed to the administration in 1850-60 that it would be 
wise to clear awS,y the obscurities and uncertainties of Mos- 
lem land tenures, which like medieval tenures rested on use 
rather ^han exclusive* ownership. The precise conception^: 
of modern land law were thus substituted for these vague 
notions of use. It paight well seem that such a policy was 
an enlightened furtherance of social progress. Events proved 
that it was a mis take.* -It has turned out to*be economically 
disadvantageous; it has undermined native agriculture and 
concentrated land in the hands of Europeans, leaving the 
natives impoverished. In northern Nigeria the British ad- 
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ministration is pursiiing the opposite policy. Recent laws 
provide that no rights in land shall be recognized that are not 
established in the native customs. No one, least of all a Eu- 
ropean, is allowed to buy land. ' The necessit;^ of following 
such a policy suggests a vital relation between primitive land 
tenures and the needs of primitive life. It is imphed also that 
legal forms are not an end in themselves. The elaborately 
sophisticated notions of modern law are not absolutely bet- 
ter than primitive notions. The legal framework of society 
must be adapted to the economic conditions of the time. 


II. SCATTEBED PAElVfS AND VILLAGES 

A rural population may be settled on the land in one or 
more of three forms. The people may live in scattered farms ; 



in villages surrounded by enclosed fields and individual farms ; 
or in villages surrounded by fields not divided into perma- 
nent individual holdings. In this last case the land was 
cultivated by the entire village in accordance with certain 
general rules and arrangements. The more perplexing his- 
torical and constitutional problems are concerned with this 
third form of settlement and its agricultural methods. 
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In the enclosed village the land would be cultivated by the 
individual villagers each according to his taste and disposi- 
tion. The fields of each villager would be sep- Enclosed and 
arated from the untilled land and from other open-fieid 
arable fields by permanent fences. In the 
open-field village, the land would lie in large masses unob- 
structed by any but the most temporary kinds of fence, divided 
into large units for each particular season. The enclosure 
map of the Parish of Stow illustrates the general features of 
this arrangement. There is a considerable area devoted to 
the village with its houses and gardens, and we may presume 
that this general area was ^parated from the outlying fields 
by permanent fences or hedges. The area designated as 
“old enclosures” was also divided into separate lots. These 
fields were cultivated without reference to the general agri- 
cultural arrangements of the village. At the other end of 
the village there were areas reserved for pasture; special 
grazing-land was set apart for the plough oxen in order to 
assure them ample forage at a short distance from the village. 
The arableiand of the vSlage thus lay in four irregular fields. 
There are grounds for believing that there were only two 
fields in the early period, designated respectively as “east” 
and “ west” fields, and in those days we must presume that 
there was relatively more cow pasture and no enclosures at 
th^ westerly end of the village. The changes in the arrange- 
ment of the fields that can thus be deduced from the late map 
were "the outcome of attempts to improve the system of 
village agriculture. If there were only two fields The two-flew ' 
one half the land of the village would lie idle i 
each year, for medieval agriculture was based upon an alter- 
natio* of cropping and fallowing. In the early period, the 
large masses of arable were devoted to wheat, and as long 
as no other crops were grown the resting of the land in alter- 
nate years was economically profitable. 

The precise natuce. of the benefits of a fallow year is not 
well understood. It is now held that the decom- „ „ . 
position of the great mass of roots left in the ^ 

soil by the cereal crops produces conditions that axe un- 
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favorable to the growth of the same crop in the' following 
year. It is not now deemed likely that the fertility of the 
soil is really impaired in any w£-y that would admit of recov- 
ery during the fallow year, though the weathering in the in- 
terval is undoubtedly beneficial. Experiments fconducted at 
Eothamstead for a series of years resulted in a production of 
slightly more than twelve bushels of wheat per acre when 
wheat was grown continuously, whereas eighteen bushels 
were grown per acre when an alternation of w’-heat and fallow 
was practiced.^ These yields were larger than the medieval 
yields, as modern methods of cultivation were used, but one 
must presume that the proportionate importance of fallowing 
is roughly indicated. Under the three-field system the usual 
yield of wheat was eight or nine bushels per acre; pro- 
*portionately less would be raised under the two-field sys- 
tem or under continuous cropping. In southern Russia and 
in parts of the United States farmers are content to harvest 
seven or eight bushels of wheat per acre, and an appreciably 
smaller yield must have been secured under continuous crop- 
ping in medieval Europe. Fallowing increased the crop so 
significantly that it became almost universal in the middle 
ages. At first an alternation of wheat and fallow was piac- 
ticed; soon, further modification was made to economize the 
arable area. It was discovered that satisfactory crops of 
The three- the otheK cereals could be grown immediately 
field system g gpgp gf -^yheat, and by this means the 

fallow was reduced to one year in three. One third of the 
arable only need lie idle. Somewhat less wheat would be 
grown, but there would be a crop of rye, oats, o;r barley. The 
change from the two-field system to the three-field system 
was probably made at an early date, for po general chaqge in 
agricultural methods was necessary. No new crops were 
reaUy introduced. Nothing need be done but rearrange the 
arable fields. 

The division of the arable into two or three fields, which 
were left fallow every second or third ye’^, made it necessary 
for each villager to have land in each field, and, though the 

1 Hall, A* D.: The Booh of Rothamstead Experiments (New York, 1905), 05s 
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reason is not clear, the parcels of land used by the villagei'S 
were not compact masses §ven within the 
fields. Each field was divided into small strips *» "Uaeers 
containing at the most an acre or an acre and a half, seldom 
less than a quarter of an acre. Normally, the strips were 
long and narrow, but the shape of the strips was largely de- 
termined by the method of ploughing which was necessarily 
related to all the details of the configuration of the land. 
These small strips were divided among the villagers partly 
with reference to equal division of all the kinds of soil among 
all, partly with reference to cooperative ploughing. In the 
early period the strips of the* villagers were intermingled so 
that no one would possess contiguous strips. If a villager 
maintained himself and his family 'entirely by agriculture 
he would reqxfire about thirty acres of arable land : his holding 
would consist of twenty-five or thirty strips scattered aroimd 
in the two or three fields. The strips were divided from each 
other by ridges of unploughed turf, and the furrows were 
turned in toward the center of the strip so that the strips 
were pretty distinctly set Pff from each other. 

The work of the village required some organization, be- 
cause the dates of ploughing and harvesting were of impor- 
tance to all. The cattle were usually turned in village agri- 
upon the stubble after the haiypst, and it was 
therefore essential that no one should delay this use of the 
fields by neglecting to get in his crops with the others. Plough- 
ing andfilanting were subject to similar limitations. In order 
to avoid wasting land in lanes and roadways, no permanent 
provision was made for access to the fields. Certain strips 
were designated to serve as means of access', and they were 
therefore ploughed last. It was equally necessary to har- 
vest them first in the fall. Crops, ploughing, planting, 
harvesting, were thus aU subject to some rough organiza- 
tion for the village as a whole. Ploughs and plough teams 
were owned jointly and used coSperatively. The village con- 
stituted a community in a more organic sense than the mod- 
em village, but one must avoid confusing this organizatio^i 
of agriculture with what we think of to-day as communism. 
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There was no community of goods in the medieval village; 
both land and crops were subject to the control of individuals 
and were capable of being accumulated. The nature of the 
rights over the land were different from the property rights 
familiar to us, but there was an exclusive righf to use certain 
quantities of land which makes it impossible to compare 
this medieval system with any type of socialistic com- 
munism. 

Medieval England exhibited all three forms of settlement. 
Scattered farms were the characteristic forms in some of the 
Foots of infertile regions; and even in the fertile sections, 
settlement there Were usually ^me farms lying interspersed 
among the villages. Hamlets or small villages which pos- 
sessed no organized two- or three-field system were the char- 
acteristic feature of the northern counties, and predominated 
likewise in. Wales and Scotland. Larger villages wfithout 
field systems were found in the eastern counties. Organ- 
ized field systems were the predominant feature of village 
fife in the midlands. 

The explanation of these different modes of settlement has 
been largely based in the past upon the racial aspects of the 
Various ex- Settlement of Britain. The scattered farm is 
pianations identified with surviving Celts; the open-field 
villages with their field syste^ are identhied with Teutonic' 
elements; and the*absence of field systems in the eastern 
counties is explained by survival of Roman forms of rural 
organization. This identification of the mode of settlement 
with racial customs has so long commanded the allegiance of 
constitutional historians that it is hardly fitting to do more 
than urge the claims of explanations that are economic rather 
than cultural and legal. Study of ccmditions in Siberia by 
Russian scholars has shown that the highly organized open- 
field village can develop naturally out of scattered farms, 
which tend to predominate when the country is first settled 
by casual colonists. The development, of village life creates 
scarcities of arable land and meadows which make it desirable 
tq, restrict individual caprice and greed. We are thus in a 
position to assert that, these different forms of village life are 
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not exclusively of racial origin, though the character of the 
Teutonic migrations in Europe undoubtedly adds racial 
and cultural elements to the history of settlement in western 
Europe. Furthermore, the emphasis upon the underlying 
economic factors by these Russian scholars affords explana- 
tions of many features of medieval life that would otherwise 
have no meaning to us at the present day. 

-The transition from the settlement in scattered farms to , 
the open-field village, or village community , is brought about 
primarily by increase of population. Different methods of 
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li fting ; land become necessary because land becomes relatively 
Economii: scarce. The signififance of increasing population 

factors and of relative scarcities of land must be con- 

sidered with reference to each type of land. ^In primitive 
times little attempt is made to transform nature. The mead- 
ows are the only source of hay, because they alone present 
sufficiently favorable conditions to the growth of grasses to 
maintain a continuous crop. Forests are not cut clear and 
the land prepared for the plough until ail the unforested land 
has been occupied, and the search for such unforested land 
has been a notable fe^ure of the migrations and settle- 
ment of western Emope. If the* population is sparse there 
will be meadow and arable for all. Each settler can appro- 
priate such land as he needs. Land is substantially a free 
good. 


On the non-appropriated meadows the unrestricted right to cut 
grass produces, with increase of population, disastrous results. As 
Beginnings the number of cutters increases, competition arises, 
of regulation _ and each tries to commence cutting earlier than the 
others; this diminishes the crop, because no one warts until it is 
fully ripe. All lose by this, and the community, to prevent it, for- 
bids the cutting of grass before a certain date. . . . The next stage 
in the regulation of meadows has already an equalizing character. 
In Siberia, among the Kirgizes, the Cossacks, etc. the preventive 
measures are followed by a limitation of the number of cutters 
each family may em]^oy. . . . Finally, the community allots to 
those who have not enough grass, parts of the meadows occupied 
by others.^ • 


From free 
occupation to 
allotment 


In the case of appropriated arable land the process is more 
complicated. At the outset each settler is freetiTo occupy such 
land as he can. Despite the seeming equality 
of opportunity inequalities soon arise. •With 
a large family more land can be occupied and 
used. The possession of a few more draught animals enables 
a man to bring much more land under cultivation. Small 
differences in nomad wealth thus become translated into 
large differences in landed possessions. Class conflicts arise 
betsveen the rich peasants and the poor, which may at times 

; ' ^ Lewinski: Ori^n of Property in Land, p. 33* 
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result in violence. Once the poor become relatively numer- 
ous and suitable plough land becomes scarce, the original 
freedom of occupation is restricted. Because arable land 
is more necessary than meadow, pasture, or forest, it is pro- 
vided that n(? one shall have the right to make such use of the 
land if some villager is ready and willing to plough the land. 
“ It is forbidden to offer resistance to the plough.’ ’ This reg- 
ul;^tion is likely to destroy the scattered farms, as their 
pastures and meadows are broken up for arable. Presently 
restrictions are placed upon the number of years that land 
may be left fallow. After a stated interval an occupier loses 
all exclusive rights of use, and the land may be ploughed by 
any villager. Actual allotments of land to the poor are at first 
made from the estates of those who die without heirs, or from ■ 
the property of those who refuse to pay the village taxes. 
Annual allotment of the land is reached only at a late date. , 
The stages of development which Lewinski traces among 
the peasants of Siberia would doubtless represent the un- 
hindered operation of economic forces. At the customs of 
time of the. first contacts between the Romans «ie Germanic 
and the Germanic tribes the annual allotment of ‘ 
village lands was common among many villages, though not 
universal. The passages in Tacitus which refer to settle- 
ments in scattered farms have been the subject of much con- 
troversy, and, in the opinion of some, east doubt upon the 
description of the practice of allotments in chapter twenty- 
six. it is peculiarly unfortunate that the text is so corrupt 
that no undoubted reading can be given for this latter chap- 
ter, but the aocpunt of Tacitus becomes much more plausible 
in all respects if we do not look upon this matter of agricul- 
ture as a definitely racial custom. If we anticipate some di- 
versity of practice, as would be natural among tribes whose 
economic conditions were somewhat different, the difficulties 
of the text of Tadtus would largely disappear. It would 
seem in fact that th^ Germanic tribes were at that time at 
a stage of development in village organization roughly com- 
parable to that of the various tribes in Siberia at the close 
of the past century. The open-field •village was coming to 
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be the characteristic feature of rural life, but man'/ scattered 
farms existed, and many villages were really in an interme- 
diate stage of development. The pressure of population that 
is deemed to be a motive in the migrations of the Teutonic 
tribes would be consistent with such a developiflent of organ- 
ized village life based on the relative scarcity of land. In so 
far as the migration iuvolved entire tribes, there would be 
every reason to suppose that the forms of village organiza- 
tion would not be greatly changed even though the villagers 
were to find a relative abundance of land available. The 
mode of social organization would survive despite the re- 
moval of the economic pressure«-that had been the cause of 
its development. The different modes of village life of Celts, 
dif- Germans, and Romans were due to the different 

fereaces economic circumstances of their life prior to the 

great migrations. The relegation of the Celts to the infertile 
districts tended to perpetuate modes of settlement adapted 
to the needs of a sparse population. Little concentration of 
population was possible, so that no elaborate-forms of village 
life developed until a late period. The Celts continued to live 
in scattered farms and hamlets, not so much because they 
were Celts as because they were poor people living in an 
inhospitable country. The Germans brought the habits of 
organized village life to the fertile sections of France and 
England and the development of rural life that had begun in 
Germany continued -without serious interruption. 

'' ,#■' 

ITT- The Common People and the Magnates 

The forms of village organization are not ip...themselves an 
indication of the general structure of rural society. Society 
might be essentially democratic or e^entiaUy arist<jpratic, 
or there might be significant changes in the degree of social 
stratification. The legal details of village life would naturally 
be somewhat different in these various circumstances, but it 
is not necessary to assume that there would be any profoimd 
. changes in the system of agriculture or in the su- 
eansocracy aspects of village life. By the twelfth 

and thirteenth centuries aristocracy had become a funda- 
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mental feature of English life. The magnates were occu- 
pied with mili tary and administrative functions. They were 
maintained partly by the produce of landed estates exploited 
in their behalf by the villagers, partly by produce turned over 
to them by tne villagers. The existence of a class of mag- 
nates thus presupposes a servile class or classes; some per- 
sons entirely deprived of personal liberty, others enjoying a 
qpalified freedom. 

The social organization of Britain, as of Gaul, during the 
Eoman occupation was predominantly aristocratic. Rural 
life was dominated by the great landed proprie- The Romaa 
tors whose estates (villas) were tilled by classes 
of unfree tenants. The estate was divided into two portions: 
a domain exploited directly by slaves under the supervision 
of the agents and stewards of the proprietor, and a portion let 
out to tenant farmers (cohni) for rents payable in money or 
in kind. Both of these classes of unfree tenants exhibit many 
varieties of condition: there were various degrees of per- 
sonal freedom among the slaves as among the tenant farmers. 
There were -slaves who enjoyed no freedom of action at all, 
mere members of the gangs of ten which were the usual unit 
in the working of the estate. There were other slaves who' 
were entrusted with a small holding and a cottage, so that 
they enjoyed much personal liberty in the details of their 
work and in their family life. ^The tenant farmers were free 
in the legal sense of the word, but they were boxmd to the 
soil. ^They were not allowed to leave the estate, nor per- 
mitted to marry any one dependent upon another lord or 
master. The^sbligations of the tenant farmers were vari- 
able, in many details: the amount of rent due the proprietor 
varied* as also the mode of pa3unent. Some tenants, who 
had brought new land into cultivation, were required merely 
to continue to cultivate their holding. Other tenants were 
obliged to pay sigrfificant rents. 

Some elements of, Roman life imdoubtedly survived the 
Germanic invasions. The sites and names of E^ensive sur- 
many modern Trench villages are a survival ■riTaiuniik^ 
from Roman times, Roman land measures and field ar- 
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rangements left traces in both Gaul and Britain.’' But there 
-.^are grave doubts of any general survival of the aristocratic 
structure of rural life. The history of the invasions and the 
conditions subsequent to them present an infimte variety of 
detail, so that no general statements can wi^'ely be made; 
it would seem likely, however, that the rural aristocracy of 
Roman times disappeared largely if not completely, and it 
is equally probable that no Germanic aristocracy succeeded 
immediately to such a dominant position in social life. Ger- 
manic society was not lacking in social classifications even 
at the time of the invasions, but the proportion of freemen 
was large and the actual differences in wealth much less 
considerable than in the Roman society that was destroyed. 
The invasions no doubt increased in some measure the power 
and economic importance of the leaders, but it is unlikely 
that the magnates among the invaders acquired complete 
predominance in any short period of time. The aristocratic 
structure of society in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
must be traced primarily to the influences afwork in political 
and social life among the Germanic peoples, 'f- The aristo- 


cratic forms of the later period were not borrowed from the 
Romans; despite many resemblances, they were the product 
of spontaneous growth. 

The need of military protection was of great moment in 
giving larger imporlance to the magnates, and the incursions 
Growth of Danes exerted a profound influence upon 

amiutary the development of Anglo-Saxon institutions, 
anstocracy increasing solidarity of political organiza- 

tion was also a factor of great importance. The formation of 
a strong monarchy practically required the development of 
an aristocracy possessed of administrative as well as mili- 
tary functions. The magnates thus became the chief bond 
between the rural village and the larger social life of the king- 
dom. The aristocracy was a means of securing some meas- 
ure of centralization in a social structure whose essential 
principles seemed to be excessive decentralization. The 
ch^ge in the character of social life is concretely expressed 
by the ^adual decline* of dependence upon the group of kins- 
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men and a corresponding increase in the reliance upon the 
protection of some noble patron or lord. There were many' 
motives underlying the acceptance of qualified freedom by 
peasants who were originally free of all obligations to an aris- 
tocracy; poverty, loss of blood -kindred by violence, displace- 
ments caused by Danish incursions, might all lead to the 
willing acceptance of the protection of a lord. We have not 
sufiicient information to trace these social changes in any 
detail, but it is fairly clear that the growth of dependence 
upon the magnates was of mutual advantage; a gain to the 
peasant as well as a source of power to the lord. 

The drift toward manoriai organization was greatly stimu- 
lated by the changes brought about by the Norman Con- 
quest, so that we cannot be sure how far back we xhe origin of 
can wisely carry the manor as we come to know 
it immediately after the Conquest. It is certain, however, 
that the structure of society in the eleventh century is not 
wholly the work of the Normans, The mass of material 
furnished by the Domesday Survey tends to give conditions 
at the close /)f the eleventh century a somewhat dispropor- 
tionate place in history, and the slow development of the 
Saxon period is just beginning to be fully appreciated. 
Domesday Book, however, affords abundant evidence of the . 
existence of the main features of the aristocratic society that 
reached the height of its power in the thirteenth century. 
The enumeration of the population was not comprehensive 
but it seems to have been designed to include the heads of 
families and servants attached to the households of persons 
of consequeneeii.jrhe results of the enumeration must show 
approximately the proportions of the different classes of 
society.^ 

In England as a whole, society had thus become notably 
aristocratic: the mass of the population were unfree, and, 
though the tenant farmers are presumed to have Dependent 
held sufficient land to guarantee some measure 
of economic independence, they were none the less required 
to make some contribution to the affluence and magnificence 
of the great feudal establishments. The crofters {bordarii and 

K. 
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Per Cent oe Persons enumerated in each Class to the Total 
Population' enumerated in Domesday Book : 1086^ 


Base tenures — 

Serfs (serui) > • • • • • - 

Crofters {hordarii and cotUirii) 
Tenant farmers (villani ) ...... 

Total base tenures .... . . 


Per cent 
9 . 

31.5 
... 3 ^ 
.. 78.5 


Honorable tenures — 

Yeoman farmers (soc-men and freemen) 
Tenants in chief and mesne lords. ..... 


Enumerated persons not included in the above classincaticn 

Feudal Staiisticst 2. 


6 . 

lOO.O 


cottarii) were persons who had some land, five or ten acres 
at the most, but not enough to occupy their full time nor to 
provide sufficiently for their families. They worked on the 
lord’s estate and received pay in kind. The dependence of 
these servile classes upon the lord was real, but it is not 
necessary to presume that their economic condition was in- 
tolerable. The yeoman farmers had at least sufficient land to 
afford their family adequate provision, they werft all economi- 
cally independent; the freemen were in addition legally in- 
dependent, looking to the King’s courts for justice; the soc- 
men were required to attend some manorial court and thus 
subject to the payment of certain legal fees to a manorial lord. 

In this aristocratic system that was growing up the; unit 
of rural organization was the manor: a person might hold 
Manors Several manors, and the ecclesiastical ftorpora- 

tions held large numbers of them, but in such 
cases the manors retained their administr^|^7-e and legal in- 
dividuality. Ordinarily the manor consisted of a residence 
and farm utilized by the lord of the pianor, togethep with a 
mass of peasant holdings. There was usually an organized 
village, but the village heed not be exclusively inhabited by 
persons depending on the manor. The' holdings of freemen 
might be intermingled in the village^ fields with the strips 
belonging to the lord’s farm and the strips held by the lord’s 
tenants. The complexities of the legal organization of rural 
life are in large measure due to the lack of precise correlation 
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of the vanous categories. Fiscal terminology does not quite 
correspond to legal terminology, and legal terminology does 
not entirely correspond to the groupings of the population in 
villages and Lamlets. This lack of correspondence between 
the various aspects of social organization leads to no little 
diversity of meanings in connection with the term manor. 
'“'The prevalent meaning,” says Vinogradoff, “is that of an 
estate or district of which the central house is the hall.” 
It would seem that an attempt had been made in the Saxon 
period to substitute estates of four or five hides (presumed to 
be equivalent to 480 to 600 acres) held by thanes for a quan- 
tity of small freehold tenefiients. The revenue presumed to 
be derived from such an estate would correspond to property 
units that were used in calculating military obligations. 
The conception of the manor was thus influenced by fiscal 
and military policies which made it desirable to create ap- 
pearances of uniformity which did not exist. 

Actual manors, as they appear in Domesday, do not often con- 
form to these averages, and present a variety of different types 
which must'he examined "separately if we want to . 
form an opinion as to the character and origins of 
manorial institutions. They may be arranged very roughly in the 
following five classes; with a good many subdivisions and inter- 
mediate shades between them. The grouping would be somewhat 
as follows: the manor as a capitahstic organization, an economic 
center surrounded by peasant holdings supporting it; the manor 
as an administrative center of scattered and more or less independ- 
ent settlements; the soke, a center of jurisdictional and tributary 
organization; royal manors; small estates exploited directly by 
their masters Qj;rustics.’- 

These types will perhaps be more readily perceived if 
some «f the descriptions in Domesday Booh are given. An 
example of the capitalistic manor may be found in Bedford- 
shire, the manor of Segenehou. Two fifths of this manor, 
four hides, was reckoned as the lord’s farm; assuming the 
ploughlands to be 120 ^cres, this would mean a demesne farm 
of 480 acres. The rest of the manor, 720 acres, was occupied 
by tenants: 24 villein households, 4 crofter households, and 

> Vinogradoff, P.: English Society in the Eleventh Century, 311. 
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3 serfs. Formerly, there had been one soe-man on the manor, 
holding 60 acres, but he had disappeared. The medium- 
sized manors were usually of this type, and in such cases 
there was real interdependence between the lord’s farm and 
the peasant holdings. In the verj’- large estates, belonging 
to the wealthiest magnates and to monastic houses, the home 
farm tends to become entirely subordinate to the peasant 
holdings. The revenue of such an estate was derived from 
tribute and from assignments to the lord of portions of the 
produce of the peasants. 

When the manor was merely an administrative organiza- 
tion this subordination of the Ford’s farm to the peasant 
Administrative holdings was even more marked. A royal 
manors manor of Mansfield, Notts, is fairly representa- 
tive. This consisted of a central manor with outlying por- 
tions. The central portion consisted of a demesne farm and 
peasant holdings, but barely one tenth of the total area lay 
in the lord’s farm. There were, besides, twenty-seven settle- 
ments attached to the manor for purposes of taxation, and 
in none of these outlying portions fraB there any land that 
constituted a demesne farm. “We are clearly in a district 
of scattered homesteads,” says Vinogradoff, “inhabited by 
small farmers pa3dng dues to the central court at Mansfield, 
and possibly performing some services for it.” When the 
manor became primarily a center of political and legal obliga- 
tions this relationship between the central nucleus and the 
appendages was strikingly emphasized. Thus, the manor 
of Bolingbroke in Lincolnshire had a demesne farm of 240 
acres, subordinate holdings in the immediater^ocality for 12 
soc-men, 12 villeins, and 8 crofters; as an economic center, 
it was only of moderate size. Its jurisdiction extend(?d over 
17 places and 529 soc-men were under obligation to attend 
the manorial court. The income from the manor must 
therefore have been derived chiefly frorn fines collected in 
the court. The- royal manors exhibit all these features, but 
also some special features, but these matters are hardly of 
moment in an introductory survey of rural organization. The 
very small manors are likewise a problem for the erudite. 
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IV. Thb Organization OB’ the Manor in the 
Thirteenth and fouRTEENTH Centuries 

The general aspect of the typical manor is presented in the 
representative plan shown below.. The common fields, com- 
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mon pasture, and waste were the persistent features of the 
Aspects oi rural landscape. The demesne farm w^ould not, 
the manor early period, consist of a solid block of 

land; it lay in strips in the common fields intermingled with 
the holdings of the peasants. Later it was brought together 
in the compact mass represented in the map. The separa- 
tion of the village from the cottages of the crofters is wholly 
typical, and the manorial mill likewise. The wind-mill that 
stands by itself in the waste cannot readily be brought 
within the scope of normal manorial organization. The lord 
of the manor had the right to compel the tenants of the estate 
to use his mill, but he seldom indulged in the luxmy of two 
mills and never long permitted any one to infringe upon his 
monopoly of milling. 

The economic organization of the manor was designed to 
provide for the exploitation of the lord’s farm by the labor 
services rendered by the tenants. For purposes 
org^Taaon of definition of the obligations ^of the tenants 
the labor services were divided into twm main 
classes: the week works, an obligation to work two or three 
days each w^eek under the supervision of the lord’s bailiff; the 
boon days, supplementary services rendered chiefly in connec- 
tion with ploughing and harvesting. Villeins w’-ere required 
to render service of both types, and freemen were usually 
supposed to grant the lord certain boon days. In addition 
to these services various kinds of work w^ere required of 
cottagers; blacksmithing, carpenter work, holding thelord’s 
plough, herding the sheep, v/ere characteristically the tasks 
of persons not engaged in tilling a thirty-ac?e holding: one 
may look upon the cottagers, or crofters, as servants who 
have been given some measure of personal independelice or 
as villagers who have lost their economic independence. It 
is probably more correct to look upon tjiese cottagers as a 
class of servants living in independent houses, though some 
of them become "relatively independents village craftsmen. 

The various classes of dependents on the estates of mano- 
rial lords were graded mto a hierarchy with reference to the 
degree of subjection to the lord’s pleasure. The cottagers 
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were presumed to be under obligation to render suck service 
as they were bidden to perfosm; their full time obligations 
was their lord’s, though it is likely that they 
were left considerable opportunity to work small garden 
plots. The villeins were imder obligation to render defi- 
nitely limited services. The stigma of villeinage attached to 
the uncertainty of each day’s work; the villein was never able 
to "know what the morrow would bring forth, he must needs 
perform the. task set him by ‘the officers of the lord, provided 
that the quantity of work required did not exceed the con- 
ditions defined by his tenure. The freeman, under obliga- 
tion to furnish merely certain boon works, escaped the taint 
of servile dependence upon the orders of the lord. The 
burden of the general farm-work thus fell upon the tenant 
farmers, persons holding twenty or thirty acres by some form 
of unfree tenure. Serfdom was not a prominent feature of . 
English village life, so that references to the position of serfs 
are not abundant. It would seem that the distinctive feature 
of serfdom lay in the character of the tenure rather than the 
size of the holding. * 

The supervision of these labor services was a considerable 
task so that certain administrative officers were essential. 
The affairs of the lord were in the hands of two officials of 
officers, the steward and the bailiff. The stew- 
ard was charged with legal and financial business: he held 
the manor court, or leet, attended to all matters connected 
with tfie tenmes of the villagers and their financial obliga- 
tions to the lord. The steward also supervised the market, 
if the lord had^he privilege of holding market. There was 
always the 111111 to manage. The steward exercised some 
supervlfeion over the general arrangement of the fields of the 
demesne farm, but he was not concerned with any details of 
farm management. , The management of the farm was in the 
hands of the bailiff and the hayward: the former had charge 
of general arrangements of culture; the latter, oversight of 
the woods, cereal crops, and meadows. The hayward’s func- 
tions were thus pretty extensive. The organization of har- 
vesting was his work. The supervision of fences around the 
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arable to keep cattle out during the growing season, and the 
impounding of stray cattle, also fell to his lot. 

Coordinate in importance with these officers of the lord 
was the village reeve. He was elected by the villagers to 
direct the general agricultural operations of the 

Village officers i n i ^ -i • xi. 

village, and all details concerning the manage- 
ment of the fields. The bailiff was supposed to keep an eye 
upon the reeve, but in actual fact the reeve was quite - as 
important as the bailiff from the point of view of village life. 
The village constable was also elected by the villagers, and 
the inspection of bread was carried out by persons chosen by 
the villagers assembled in the court leet. There were thus 
some elements of democracy in the organization of the manor. 

The legal organization of the manor implies that each 
manor was a substantially independent unit of social life, 
and, in the early period, this may have been generally true. 
The growth of commerce, however, and the increase in the 
concentration of wealth led to the grouping of manors and 
ultimately subordinated the manor to commercial contacts 
with the market that destroyed tbe close interdependence 
between the household of the manorial lord and the labor 
services of the tenants. 

By the thirteenth century there were three classes of 
manors: manors which were essentially independent, manors 
which belonged to a'monastic house thus form- 
ing part of a large group which sent their prod- 
ucts to the monastery, manors which belonged to some great 
noble or bishqp who would find it convenient to perambulate 
the country.^th his household to consmne^n each manor 
the surplus available for his maintenance. In this last ’type 
the manor was merely a source of income for a non-rlsident- 
magnate. It was sound feudal theory that each lord should 
live on the proceeds of his estates, andior a time this was 
literally done. The tenants were under obligation to render 
services in carting and hauling so that the products of the 
demesne farm could be concentrated in some central place. 
In so far as the manom were the property of monastic houses, 
it was essential that the produce should thus be sent to the 
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central establishment. Perambulation of the group of 
manors was somewhat more economical, but both of these 
methods of collecting the revenues were inconvenient. The 
possessions of«individual proprietors were widely scattered, 
and it was really less convenient to collect the rents in kind 
than to collect them in money with which supplies could be 
purchased at the nearest market. The period 1250-1500 is 
marked by a gradual transition toward conver- commutation 
sion of labor dues into money rents, and toward 
an abandonment of the demesne farm. It became more 
profitable to let out the demesne farm. The surplus grain of 
each village came gradually £o be sold in the nearest market 
and the great households became purchasers in the market.' 
The connection between non-resident lords and their manors 
thus became more exclusively financial, and the villagers be- 
came more nearly tenant farmers whose only obligation to 
their lord was the payment of a money rent. The rise of the 
local market thi|s tended to destroy the characteristic eco- 
nomic features of the manor almost as soon as the legal 
features of tSe manor began to assume definite outline. Be- 
fore 1600 the manor ceased to be of any vital significance in 
the economic organization of England, though the court leet 
long remained a notable feature of village life. 

* V. The End OF ViLLEmAGB IN England 

The transition from labor services and payments in kind 
to pasment of rents in money, that proved to be a primary 
cause of the decline of the manorial economy, exerted a pro- 
found influenc^pon the status of the tenant farmers. The 
distiriction between free tenure and viUein tenure was greatly 
diminished even by a moderate commutation of labor serv- 
ices into money dues, and when all obligations had been 
translated into money the only remaining difference lay in the 
nature of the record of the title to the holding. A freeholder 
theoretically held his own title-deeds;, the trains- 
formed viUein could at best show nothing more free 
than a copy of the records of the court leet. His • 

tenure was no longer subject to the' lord’s will, but from a 
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legal point of view it was in many ways inferior to a freehold 
title. The last vestiges of this .,copyhold tenure have not yet 
been entirely swept away, though the legislation of the late 
nineteenth century leaves little but the name.r 

The study of the passing of villeinage is still far from com- 
plete. In the past it has been approached almost exclusively 
Mutual ad- from the point of view of the villein. The re- 
vantages Searches of Professor Gras in the field of market 

organization have disclosed motives that are so definitely 
advantageous to the lord that it would seem hkely that the 
transformation was less exclusively a conquest of freedom 
by the villeins than has been assumed. The history of the 
rise out of villeinage would thus seem to be more than a chap- 
ter in the struggle for liberty in which the privileged classes 
are presmned to play merely an obstructive rdle. It is 
wholly probable that there should be much friction in a 
period of re-definition of obligations. The lord would watch 
his revenues with solicitude; the villagers wo,uld similarly try 
to utilize the occasion to pare down their obligations. The 
attempt to convert somewhat imcertain rights to service into 
precise equivalents in money must inevitably have created 
much difficulty, and no little tension; and yet, on the whole, 
both lord and tenant found a vital interest in the transition 
to a system of money paymsnts. 

Studies in the manorial records have thrown some light 
upon the chronology of the movement. It appears that little 
Mueuce of progress had been made toward the new order 

file Black prior to the Black Death, and it seems equally 

certain that the disorganizatiofTof rural life by 
that pestilence exerted a profound influence upon the organi- 
zation of the manor. Many tenants died of the plague, and 
many bailiffs. It was less easy to maintain the old customs. 
Sometimes the demesne was diminished,in extent because it 
was difficult to keep it under cultivation as a unit. Some- 
times it was necessary to attract net? tenants by naaking 
more favorable leases. For many reasons commutation be- 
ctoe increasingly common in the generation following the 
Black Death. The relation of the peasant rising in 1381 to 
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the rise out of villeinage is as yet uncertain. The social back- 
ground is still a matter of controversy, as well as the details 
of the revolt. By 1400, however, commutation of rents was 
more common, than the exaction of the old labor services, 
and toward the latter part of the fifteenth century the old 
system was exceptional. 

The social position of the villeins thus became substan- 
tially similar to that of the small freeholders, the independent 
peasant proprietors who are usually spoken of as 
the forty-shilling free-holders, or yeomen. The 
aristocratic structure of society persisted, but the power of 
the aristocracy was tempered by the presence of this large 
number of peasant cultivators who had become substan- 
tially, if not technically, independent. Nearly half of the rural 
population must have been included in this class of yeomen 
farmers, as augmented by the emancipation of the villeins 
from their precarious services. Many other rustics who did 
not have sufficient land to afford them full maintenance 
were rendered independent by the returns from craft work. 
The artisans In town and* country must have constituted a 
numerous class, and there is perhaps groimd for presuming 
that between one half and two thirds of the population were 
economically independent. There were wage-earners both 
in the crafts and in agriculture, but it was unusual for any to 
remafh wage-earners permanently. The social ladder was 
intact, and the diligent might reasonably expect to achieve 
independence in agriculture or in industry. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE TRADERS AND THE TOWNS 
I 


The interpretation of the economic history of the middle 
ages has been dominated in great measure by the conception 
of the “town economy” developed by Schmoller, Ashley, 
Bucher, and other writers of that generation. 

Each town [says Schmoller, in his famous essay on the Mercan- 
tile System], and especially each of the larger towns, seeks to shut 
The towa itself up to itself as an economic whole, and at the 

economy same time, in its relation to the outside world, to 

extend the sphere of its influence, both economic and political, 
as far as possible. It is not without significance that, during a 
considerable period of ancient and medieval history, all complete 
political structures were city states, in which poetical and economic 
life, local economic selfishness and political patriotism, political 
conflict and economic rivalry, all coincided. The^ economic pol- 
icy of the German towns of the middle ages, and their economic 
institutions, have played a controlling part in German life down 
to the seventeenth and eighteenth centmies; they project them- 
selves, so to speak, in so many directions, into our own time, that 
we must pause a moment to speak of them more at length. 

Not only separate jurisdiction, but also the right of holding a 
market, of collecting tolls, and of coining money, were, from early 
times, the privileges of growing urban communities. €'his ex- 
ceptional position was strengthened by the abolition of payments 
and services in kind, as well as by the principlp that '‘town air 
makes free^^* and. finally, by the conquest ofthe right of self- 
government and legislation by the town council. Each se*parate 
town felt itself to be a privileged community, gaining right after 
right by struggles kept; up for hundreds of years, and forcing its 
way into one political and economical position after another. . . . 

Market rights, toll rights, and mile rights are the weapons v/ith 
which the town creates for itseK both revenue and a municipal 
Municipal poKcy. ^ The soul of that- policy is the putting of 

selfishness fellow citizens at an advantage, and of competitors 

fiom the outside at a disadvantage. The whole complicated sys- 
tem of regulations as to markets and forestalling is nothing but a 
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contrivance s8 to regulate supply and demand between the towns' 
man who buys and the countr 3 rman who sells, that the former may 
find himself in a position as favorable as possible, the latter as un- 
favorable as possible, in the business of bargaining. . . . The whole 
well-rounded lavias to strangers or “foreigners” was an instrument 
wherewith to destroy, or, at all events, to diminish the superiority 
of richer and more skilful competitors from outside. Except during 
a fair, the foreigner was excluded from all retail trade, allowed to 
remain only a certain time and prohibited from lending money to 
or entering into partnership with a burgess. ... In short, the town 
market formed a complete system of currency, credit, trade, tolls, 
and finance, shut up in itself and managed as a united whole and 
on a settled plan; a system which found its center of gravity exclu- 
sively in its local interests, which carried on the struggle for eco- 
nomic advantages with its collective forces, and which prospered in 
proportion as the reins were firmly held by prudent and energetic 
merchants and patricians able to grasp the whole situation.^. 

This interpretation of municipal policy contains many 
brilliant half-truths; the various aspects of political and 
economic policy cited in proof of the inter- superficiauty 
pretation are indbed a faithful reflection of the 
ordinances ansi the provisions of the charters. But these 
provisions have been read literally in a narrow legal spirit. 
Little care has been taken to seek the vital significance of 
these regulations in the economic and political life of the 
medieval period. The sinister influence of municipal author- 
ity ii?the later period has been reflected back to the earlier 
period in which these institutions arose. 

Literal interpretation of the legal documents of the middle 
ages is peculiarly dangerous. It was a period of intense 
formalism: a fcwmalism so rigid that few rules could be car- 
ried out to the letter. Furthermore, the emphasis on form 
rather t4ian content created an attitude of mind that was 
particularly open to legal fictions and evasions of many kinds. 
The political organization of the general coinmunity was 
highly complex: thefe were many overlapping jurisdictions, 
interwoven in such a qianner that acts prohibited in one set 
of regulations were protected and guaranteed by regulations 
of a coordinate jurisdiction. The difficulty of visualizing 
^ Bchmolier, G.: The Mercantile York, 1910), 6 ff. 
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the entire structure of this social organization tempts us to 
isolate the problems that are most nearly comparable to our 
own, and, while this method leads to results, it seldom fur- 
nishes an accurate representation of medieval life. The 
municipal constitutions tended, in practically all portions of 
medieval Europe, to raise obstacles to commercial develop- 
The enfran- ment, but the traders found a larger freedom 
chisement of than would have been possible within the limits 
of the municipal constitutions in the fairs, in 
the special privileges obtained by great trading companies, 
and in the development of a Law Merchant enforced by 
special courts. Writers upon constitutional history have 
been constantly aware of this vigorous development of mer- 
cantile privileges, but to them these privileges and arrange- 
ments are exceptions; exceptions because the municipal 
organization is presumed to be the primary legal background. 
The merits of the legal question need not be argued at 
length, but it would seem safe to say that these different 
masses of law and privilege were at least of coordinate im- 
portance during the medieval period. '' 

It is difficult for us to realize that trade could flemish 
upon the basis of such a mass of special privileges as were 
Adequacy of characteristic of the middle ages, and it would 
the privaeges indeed be impossible to maintain the continuity 
of trade or to transact the volume of business that charac- 
terizes modem commerce. It is essential to remember that 
medieval trade was after all comparatively small in volume; 
confined to a small number of commodities in any given 
region, and periodic rather than eontinuoKS. The great 
staple commodities found a market that was ^atially ex- 
tensive. Prom a very early date the various cou»tries of 
western Europe and the Mediterranean world were engaged 
in systematic trade. The territorial extent of the market 
for most products is frequently undefestimated. Textile 
districts, woolens, linens, and silks; ipetal districts; leather 
districts; regions producing spices, drugs, and dye-stuffs 
became distinct as early as the twelfth century, and this 
geographical division of labor became the basis of an active 
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commerce *hat was as truly “world-commerce” as the com- 
merce of to-day. The known world was smaller, but the 
commerce of the time included practically all parts of the 
known world. This trade was not in any vital sense depend- 
ent upon riglits of trading in the towns as municipalities. 
The fairs were the primary basis of the distribution of these 
basic commodities throughout Europe, and these fairs, or- 
ganized with more or less elaboration, constituted a vast 
trading community that was international in The trading 
structure as in its legal rules and procedure. 

The fair charters were thus the guarantees of commercial 
freedom, just as the municipal charters were the bulwarks of 
political freedom. Little by little the bond of union between 
trade and the towns became closer, and, in the end, the spe- 
cial franchises of the traders became a part of the municipal 
constitution. The nature and degree of this assimilation of 
these two types of franchises differed widely in the various 
European countries. In France and ha England the munici- 
pal constitutioni3ame to be relatively favorable to the trader, 
and the older, more special organization of commerce re- 
ceded into the background. In Germany, most especially 
in Prussia, miuaicipal selfishness maintained itself longer as 
a substantial fact, so that the fairs remained an essential 
featme of commercial life down to modern times. 

The constitutional history of municipalities is thus distinct 
from the economic history of the organization of commerce 
and the growth of commercial towns. It is particularly 
necessary to avoid identifying the rise of municipal freedom 
with the rise el commercial freedom. These developments 
were, closely related and each exerted important influences 
upon tiie other, but for a long period these matters can best 
be treated as distinct episodes in the development of urban 
life. 

II. Faxes akto the Law Meechant 

The fair is not sharply distinguished from the market, 
though its fimctions and organization are different in many 
respects. The German phrase “ Jahrmarkt” indicates the 
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close association of the underlying ideas: the fair-was a kind 
Markets and of market held at less frequent intervals and 
fairs for the purpose o2 transacting a different kind 

of business. The market was concerned with supplying the 
necessities of life, serving primarily as a bond between town 
and coxmtry. It was the basis of such interchange of primary 
products as was necessary among specialized craft-workers 
and the agricultural members of the community. Even in 
small towns and villages the market was held each week. The 
fair was a similar organization designed to maintain some 
connection between the town or village and the outside world. 
As the dependence upon such trading connections was slight 
it was usually possible to meet these needs by holding one fair 
each year. The fair was usually associated with some chm’ch 
festival of generak or local importance. Easter week, Saint 
John’s Day, Trinity, and All Saints were common dates for 
fairs. The feast of the patron saint of the town or monastery 
was the most usual choice when the date was based upon 
purely local considerations. 

Fairs of purely local significance<.seldom lasted more than 
one day, and the majority of fairs were of this type. It is 

Their number always possible to distinguish grants of fairs 
from grants of the right to hold a market, for it 
was usual to combine the right to hold an annual fair with the 
right to hold a market. The Committee on Market Esghts 
;and Tolls reported the following numbers of grants: for the 
thirteenth century 3300; for the fourteenth century 1660; 
for the fifteenth century down to 1482, 100; a total of 4960 
fairs and markets granted and probably existing at the close 
of the fifteenth century. The kingdom was thus provided 
with a very substantial mechanism for the maintenance of 
commercial contacts. The trader was by necessity of the 
case a traveler, in most instances accomplishing a fairly 
definite circuit each year, for the generous distribution of 
fairs throughout the year made it po,ssible to arrange rea- 
sonably continuous circuits. 

The fair, however, was not merely a basis for the retail dis- 
tribution of the primary imports: the wholesale trade in the 
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great stapfes of foreign commerce was likewise carried on 
in fairs. Particular fairs came to be frequented 

* Tiio §r©8i't iSirs 

by the foreign merchants and the itinerant re- 
tailers. At times the rise of fairs to peculiar importance 
was due to genuinely important economic factors, such as 
the location 'of the town with reference to trade routes or its 
relation to the more important manufacturing districts, but 
in many instances relatively trivial circumstances were suffi- 
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cient to occasion a notable gathering of traders. ' M 
the famous fairs of Europe wore thus held in places of no 
especial importance otherwise. When such gatherings of 
traders appeared at a fair the period was usually extended, 
first to two or three days, then to a week, and finally per- 
haps to a month. 

The foreign traders attending such fairs, like the retailers 
frequenting fahs of lesser import, were disposed to arrange 
a circuit which would enable them to come in 
^ ** contact withall the regions producing the goods 

sought by them, so that the fairs which become prominent 
in connection with the wholesale trade of Europe tend to 
fall into more or less definite cycles. This tendency is most 
clearly apparent in Continental Europe, where the fairs of 
Champagne and of Flanders constitute two closely organ- 
ized groups of fairs. There were six fairs in each group, 
distributed throughout the year. As the manufacturers at- 
tending the various fairs came from soniewhat different 
areas, the wholesale market was relatively comprehensive as 
regards area and approximately continuous as regards time. 

In England, the cycle of wholesale fairs was not so defi- 
nitely organized: the fairs were not subject to any common 
An Tgngt;.,!, administrative regulations, as was the case with 
the fairs of Champagne, and as we have no 
knowledge of the credit organization of the English fairs we 
cannot be certain that the most distinctive features of a fair 
cycle were present. The more important fairs, however, 
succeeded each other in a convenient sequence and the 
arrangements made by the royal treasury iffSicate the pres- 
ence at these fairs of a substantially identical group of'trad- 
ers. By letters patent of November 16, 1240, the bMliffs of 
Winchester were ordered to make known to all merchants 
“ the provision of the King and Council that the King’s 
prises from merchants shall be paid at four terms of the year, 
to wit, prises due at the fair of Northampton in the fair of 
St. Ives; prises due in the latter, at the fair of Boston; prises 
ih the latter, in the fair of Winchester; and those due in the 

^ See w/m, 151* 
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latter, in the fail’ of Northampton.” ^ The group of fairs 
mentioned presents the follomng sequence: the fair of Saint 
Ives, eight days beginning Easter Monday; the fair of Bos- 
ton, eight days beginning with the feast of Saint John the 
Baptist, June 25 to July 2; the fair at Winchester (Saint 
Giles’s Fair) August 31 to September 15; the fair of North- 
ampton, November 17 to 25. Other evidence shows that the 
merchants usually attended the fair at Lynn, immediately 
following the fair at Boston, and a fair at Stamford is men- 
tioned as important, though perhaps not equally important. 
In so far as debts contractei^ at one fair could be paid at a 
subsequent fair, this Enghsh fair cycle closely resembles the 
Continental fairs. The King, at least, received goods and 
money due at one fair at a subsequent fair. 

In picturesque accounts of fairs there is a tendency to 
emphasize the variety of goods displayed for sale, and one 
frequently carries away the impression that the Business of 
fairs, and particularly the great wholesale fairs, 
were devoted(to trading in all the goods known to the period. 
Distinction should be made between the classes of goods 
whose purchase and sale were the main purpose of the fair, 
and the classes of goods in which incidental trading was in- 
evitable. The gathering of any great crowd of traders would 
require more than the usual activity of trade in food, espe- 
cially cooked foods. Butchers, bakers, and all classes of cooks 
were thjrs a prominent feature of any fair. Possible dispari- 
ties between the volume of goods brought to the fair and 
purchased ther# would inevitably require many merchants to 
add to their train of pack-animals. Dealing in horses, mules, 
and their equipment was therefore an incidental feature of 
every considerable fair. The assemblage of traders, further- 
more, created a demand for more or less craft-work; black- 
smiths, saddlers, harness-makers, barbers, tailors, and the 
like would all find special opportunities for custom. Car- 
penters would be in demand to put up and take down the 
light wooden booths that were used during the fair. The 
incidental work of the fair would thus.be representative of 
1 C<d. Pat. BoUs 1232-47, 239. 


